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LIFE ASSURANCE AND ENDOWMENT. 


HE following are specimens of the Premiums 


charged by the AUSTRALASTIAN COLONTAL AND GE- 
NERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ANDANNUITY COMPANY, for 
the Assurance of a payment of £100 to the Assured on the attain- 


ment of the age of 60, or for the payment of that sum to his repre- | 


sentatives, in case of his death before that age. 
rs ar ee a a | Rata ake Aa 
Ann. Pr. - 


Persons assured to the amount of £500 participate in the profits 
of the spmmpeny 5 —Subscribed Capital £200,000. 

For Forms of Proposal and other Partic ulars, apply at the Offices, 
126. Bishopsgate Street, Corner of Cornhill, City. 


ONDON, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 3. Charlotte Row, 
ansion House ; and 18. Chancery Lane, London. 
mford, Esa 
Kennett Kingsford, Esq., Chairman. 
Benjamin Ifill, Esc ., Deputy- Chairman. 
Gipzentr Anderson, Esq. James Hartley, Esq. 
o— Atkins, Esq. John M'Guffie, Esq 
es Bidden, Esq. John lave tan " Esq. 

Captain F. Brandreth. J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 

avoriens. 

H. H. Cannan, Esq. | bert E. pice, 5 

Medical Adviser — Marshall Hall M.D.-F-RS. L. an 
Secretary — John Emerson, Eat 
Solicitors — Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palm 

This is the only Company who are bound c their Deed of Con- 
stitution not © spute any Policy, unless they can prove that it 
was obtained by fraudulent Misrepresentation ; and nothing but 
Prend eres) ® have i committed against them, can vitiate a 

olicy gran s Compan 

This is the caly Company trom whom the Assured on the 

mutual Principle receive the whole of the mutual Accumulations, 

and also ocuaseniee from the Shareholders for the Sums assured. 

This is the onl who bind themselves to pay the Sums 

in the Policies, although the Debts for which p Sey were effected 
shall have been liquidated Lyd the Me os arise. 

This is almost the eety Oo who grant in Favour of 
Creditors whole world Pol ten w ay the Debt is secured, al- 
though the Debtor should fo beyond the Limits of Europe. 

By the Half-; remium Plan only One-half of the Premiums for 
the first Sever Years is required, the other Half being parable at 
the Convenience of the Assured ; thus allowing a Policy to be 
continued for Seven Years at One-half of the usual Rate, or to be 

at Ouc-half of the usual Sacrifice 
ALEX : ROBERTSON, Manager. 


"NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
VOOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK for 1845, 


(the genuine Edition) enlarged and beautifully illustrated. 
Price One Penny. —Contents: Common Notes, Eclipses, Law 
Terms University Terms, Moon's Changes, Sun's Rising and 
Setting, Weather, Savings’ Bank Tables, Wages Table, List of 
Stamps, Window Tax, Borough Regulations, Intemperance, Se- 
lect Sentence s, Horrors of War, Chinese Punishment, Death Scenes, 

uarters of Life, Thickness of the Earth, Native Genius, Heroism, 

enalties under the Stamp Act, Gardening, Agriculture, Hints to 
Gardeners &c., High Water Table, Varictics, and Three Hundred 
and Sixty Heirs at Law Wanted. 


POOR RICHARD’'S ALMANACK,—the 


Wales, a great variety of Agricultural and Domestic Receipts, &c. 
— Price Twopence. 


Dedicated to the Ladies. 
THE VICTORIA MINIATURE ALMA- 


NACK the smallest and cheapest ever ——— with Engravings, 
and Sixteen additional Pages: price 3d., roan tuck 6¢.—Contents : 
Calendars, Remarkable Events, Sun’s Rising and Setting, Moon's 


Changes, pore Family, Holidays at the Banks, London Bankers, | 


Distance Tables, Stamps, Eclipses, Common Notes, Law Terms, 
Poetry, Tales, Varieties, Blank Pages for Memorandums, &c. &c. 


POOR RICHARD’S FARMER’S and 
COMMERCIAL POCKET B¢ , foolseap 8vo., gilt edges, tuck, 


&c., ls.6d. only, contains an Almanac ck, a great variety of useful Ta- | 


bles, a List of all the Fairs in England and Wales, valuable Recipes, 
a vast Fund of Amusement and Instruction, asplendid Engraved 


Frontispiece, and numerous Engravings, together with Forty-eight | 
rinted and arranged upon the mostserviceable plan | 


Pages, neatly 
for | owen A ums and Engagements ; the whole forming the com- 
Pictest, the cheapest, and the most useful Pocket- Book ever pub- 


LIST OF FAIRS for all the towns in England 


ye Wales. Agricultural and Domestic Recipes, &c.— Price One 
euny. 


THE MERCHANT’Sand TRADESMAN’S | 


DAILY REMEMBRANCER, Stier, folio, price 2s. strongly 
bound and containin ruled P for Daily Appointments 
throughout the Year, Bills to advise, Bills of Exchange due, Letters, 
&c.; suitable for a Counting- house desk. 

Sample Dozens ma aay ro had of the Wholesale A 
liberal allowance to the T 

London : W. Strange, 21. Pie mister Row, London : D. O’Brien, 
Dublin; Tait, Menzies, Edinburgh ; Heywood, Manchester ; 
Allen, Nottingham ; Allen, Leicester ; and all Booksellers. 
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T 
| COURSES of PAPERS and LECTURES 


. | £117 10, £2 58 £216 6 £3113 £4 14 0) £6 131 | 


| thus condensing eve: 


| silver shape, 
same as the above, with the addition ofall the Fairs in Englandand | 





| packed in showy leaden canisters, from one ounce to a 


leet Street, London. 


THE LEADING MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


HE NEW VOLUME of the “ MEDICAL 


TIMES" commences this day (Oct. 5. ) with FOUR NEW 
: the First by the cele- 
brated PINEL, on the STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS of the 
BRAIN, with new Views on Mental (translated, with 
Notes, by Dr. Costello. long He Tow and friend of Gall} ; the 
Second, by Mr. GU THRIE, F. 8. (ate President of the Col- 
Ki of Surgeons) ; the Third, b Aor, IRRIGAN, of Dublin, on 
act Points in the PRACTICE of MEDICINE ; the Fourth, 
Dr. RIGBY, F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Midw to St. Bar- 
ie 4 Hospital. The“ MEDICAL TIMES "* is the kangest 
of all the Medical Journals, and contains, weekly, a com te 
analysis of the Original Papers in all other Medical Pe: uate, 
English and Coutinental. Price 5d. ; stam 6d. ¥ or a 
annum for the Stamtped Edition, to the Office. J. A "Cane "9. 
Essex Street, Strand, 


GLEN TIL’. 


HE DEATH of the STAG. By EDWIN 


LANDSEER, R.A.—Henry Graves and Company to 
inform the public that they have purchased this most beautifully 
engraved plate, by John Bromley, and now rendered peculiarly 
interesting by ‘the visit of her Majesty to that delightful spot. 
This Gem in Art contains portraits of Lord Glenlyon, &c. &c. 
Price: — Prints, 22. 23.; F 5 (only 10 left), 42. 42. 


Also, just completed, 


THE PORTRAIT OF LADY GLENLYON.,. 


Painted by F.GRANT, R.A. Engraved by F.C. Law. 
Price: — Prints, 1/. 1s. Proofs, 2. 2s.; First Proofs. 
London: published by Henry Graves and Co., her her Majesty's 
Publishers, and sold by all Printsellers in the Kingd: 


Just published, by, Exrason Sensi in crown 8vo0., price 4s., 
HE th boards, or 5s. in leather, 


PI TMAN'S PAY, and other Poems. 
By THOMAS WILSON. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


PAZENT PAR AGON. CAMPHINE 


LAMPS.—The perfection of these Lamps over the Vesta 
has been happily attained by the invention of two a Satz ri 
— larger and a smaller forming a cone see the margin 
wick, which cause a rapid reverberation of air against the 
particle of volatilised vapour, it is free from 
smoke or smell, having perfect combustion, and in full section, 
emits a light equal to sixteen wax candles. C. Watson’s Ware 
houses, 41 and 42. Barbican, and 16. Norton Folgate, will contain, 
throughout the season, a i’ the most pnt recherché and new 
pas comprising Ormolu, China, Glass, and Opal. Old Oil 

amps fitted with the Paragon Heads for 2is. And the Paragon 
Apparatus applied to the Vesta for 6s. The Spirit analysed and 
recommended by Dr. Ure, is delivered in screw cans by C. Watson's 
carts, at 4s. per gallon. —41 and 42. Barbican, and 16. Norton 


Folgate. 
TEA URNS, KNIVES and 


EA TRAYS. 

FORKS, DISII ‘COVERS, &e., at C. WATSON’S, 41 and 42. 
Barbican, and 16. Norton Fol gate. — Established half a century. _ 
A set of three Paper Tea Trays, including the largest size made, 
358. ; very ric ny on ornamented all over, 50s. a set of three, and w 
to 14/. ; Japan Tea Trays, 7s. 6d. a set, and upwards ; o ivo-quant 
London-made Bronze Tea Urn, 35s., with the newest patterns u 
to five guineas; a set of six patent- -raised London-made Dis 
Covers, 18s. 6d. ; best imperial raised, 35s. 6d. set of six. ; elegant 
52s. 6d. set of six. 

Ivory Table Knives, ls. per doz.; Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 3s. 6d. 
Table. Dessert. 


18s. doz. | lds. doz. 


| per pair. 


Carvers. 
6s. 6d. pr. 
73. 6d. pr. 
8s. 6d. pr. 


3j-inch handsome Balance- 
handle 
4-inch Balance-handle, ‘largest | 
and best made . ° -| 208, doz. | 168. doz. 
Ditto with Watson's bata 
Plate Handles,equal to Silver! 228.6d.dz.| 18s. doz. 
Forks half the price of the above. 

C. WATSON’S handsomely Tllustrated Catal and Price 
Current is just published, and families who reeard. economy and 
elegance, should possess themselves of this useful book, which may 
be had enarts, and post-free from the above address. Sole In- 


| ventor of the celebrated Albata Plate, which is so rapid)y super- 


seding Silver. 


\ RITING, Book-keeping, &c.— Persons of 
any age, however had their WRITING ey in * Fight 
n- 
apted either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
rithmetic on a method requiring only one-third the 
time and mental labour usually requisite. Rook-pearing 
tised in the Government, banking, and merchants’ “Ghort 


Lessons, acquire permanently an elegant and flowing st style of 
manship, 


spondence. 


hand, «ec. Apply to Mr. SMART, at the Institution, 7. New Street, 
Covent Garden eneas to St. Martin's Lane. 


k 1) MPL¢ OY MENT. '— Persons having a little 


time to spare are aporieed that AGENTS continue to be 
inted in London and country towns by the Fast INDIA 

1 LA COMPANY, for the SALE of their celebrated TE 1 - 

9. Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate Street). They are 

poun 


with the price and weight marked on each packet, and but | little 
trouble is occasioned by the sale. The licence is only ils. per 
annum, and many during the last nineteen years have realised 
considerable incomes "oe agency, without Is. let or loss. Ap- 
plication to be made (if by letter, post paid) as above. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5. 1844. 


and Books, Prin id Music for 
unt, 10. Bolt Gout, leet Stace 


(Henay James 


THE BANQUETING HALL, 


OSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVES- 


END. Gala Mighty, 2 Monday, Wylesiew, 
ughout the Season. The accommodation ai 

oa popular place of recreation is of the most 

character, the Banqueting Hall alone being 


Persons. The Refreshments — entirel envolied 
john of King William Ye jon. ie Be 73 


head, ahwage on oo oe Siig "An Ondlngey orgy ey 


° 7 16 
heal’ On Gale it Rai th Rony, & ~nieond 
eal. a 
The Wines and Hits have 72 been selected with the most 
attention, ~ will be found of the the choicest qualities. 


ery, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, Lemonade, Re. ., supplied throug’ 
the Grounds. 


pa ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
a! 


‘e ARTICLES in every variety, at the Establishments of the 
ntee: 
ELKINGTON and Co. 
WEST- ERD_2. REGENT STREBT, corner of Jermyn Street. 
CITY — 45. MOORGATE STREET. 
The Patent Electro processes being extensively under 
their licence, the ee to pues that they confine their own 
manufacture to and warranted q uality only, 
which invariably bear their oars “ E.and Co.” a crown.— 
Old articles replated and gilt. 


(7 Nexvry, mane CEEESRSTSS EYE 


SNUFF, manufactured from Beste, goeye ab at his , 
Sold in Canisters nde 


» Be. Acd., 4a. del, 
a Oana anne 
ht restored and 


l5e. 6d. each, bearing the Roy 

Lords of Treasur 

A Few aint ed ORES 
rig meee 


pages sere oree a Silver istrees Go 
itta Serena, — 2d 1833, 1 
., Marine Library, Sonn eonpete Fat Met tow 
. — 2d July, 1839, 1842, and 1844. 
puned while at Jamaica of Gutta Serena. No, 
t's Park, London.—2d March, 1840 and 


1844 
Mr. P. Saunderson, No. 10. Harper Street, Leeds ; cured of Cata- 
ract and 7 See his letters, 1998 and 1940, 


August, 1839. 
the church, Perk ao 
cured of F-_Leswla, facing th ure im Sent, = 

uae 


a Blackburn Chertsey, Surrey ; Headache, Weak- 
ss, and Dimness of Sight cured. 
ll Street, Edgeware Road, cured of Oph- 


Elizabeth Robson, 19. 
oS ae = Deafness, Aged @. 
bey 6. Camden Terrace, Kentish m Town; cured of 
Ophithalmia and Headache. — 10th November, |} 
Gd. Gate Esq. F.R.8. This eminent Gurgeon strong 
commends Grimstone’s Eye Snuff.—See J. B. haela's 
and cure of aie ‘ia. 

Dr. Aberne a7 ead it, .- a by that gis physician it was termed 
the F — 8 Friend and Vade Mecum. 

Dr. Andrews 2 yet hd as a preventive. See his 
reports in Nov. 1831. He states that the tenacious money = 
oe bt eer 

srimstone’s Eye Snuff, when uent! en, In 
benefit to the consumer ; and, further, recommends eo great 
aioe Thomas we ie eid, ha witnemed of 
omas, at —— cure, 
both of Headache and Ophithalnets, tune given his testimony 
thereof, 1844. 

G. W.M, Reynolds, editor of “ Chambers’s London Journal, &c. 
&c. &c., relieved of cxerecigting | can now write without 
spec etacles. —36. Stamford Stree lac’ ’ Road. 

Mr. A. Z. Massenia, #4, at Mr, J. Wileockson’s Nott ottingham, 
was blind six years ; recovered his Sight by using Grimstone's Eye 
Snuff; can read without lasses. 


Mrs. Cole, onto cured left off her at feo gtr eins om 


many years; and cured 

A Tire Vetheraill, cured of « long-standing 2 ich 
rs. Fot ne a fo kas. nflammation, wh 

caused Blindness, Qui Aged 7i. No. 30. Kirby Street, 

Hatton Garden. 

rs. Macgregor, cured of Deafness, from which she had suffered 

for oanny years. Grantown, Cestians, April 20th, 1644. Witness, 


oe: » Rentbary, Bark s. 

, 35. Tavistock Covent Garden, 
aul of eee cnios Eee TT can 
a follow his business without the use of Sam and from 


one All letters direct to the IMSTONE, at 
No. 44. Ox ford Street Tottenham Co Court Had = en Inte Wo 2. 
yomneipat towns and cha a liberal ee te 
Jwners, Captains, and all Venders of G 
bad ws en eRe aly ae 
re’ q 
nufts ~ Cigars shipped on the shortest notice. ead his Al- 
manac 
oo AhZ quantity can be forwarded through the General Post by 
a A 2+. 1d. canister, with postage, will cost 
like proportion. 
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A TALE OF NORMANDY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
CHAPTER XIII.— THE LIVING TOMB. 


«“ Wuen I returned to my senses, I found myself in the sepulehre. The 
count, directed doubtless by the shriek which I had uttered, and the noise of 
my fall, had found me in the laboratory, and taking advantage of my swoon, 
which had lasted some time I am sure, had carried me to the vaults. Ona 
tombstone near me stood a lamp, a glass, and a letter: the glass contained 
poison, and I will tell you the contents of the letter.” 

“ You hesitate, then, to show it to me,” interrupted I. 
confide in me, Pauline?” 

« I have burned it,” replied she ; “ but be not uneasy; I have not forgotten 
one word of it: 

“« You have been pleased that my career of crime should be complete, Pau- 
line ; you have seen and heard all. There is nothing, therefore, left for me 
to tell you; for you now know who, or rather what, I am. 

“* Ifthe secret you have thus obtained possession of concerned myself alone, 
and mine were the only life at stake, I would risk it, rather than hurt one hair 
of your head; and this I swear, Pauline. But by some involuntary indisere- 
tion —some shudder at the recollection of the past—a word eseaping you 
during sleep—you might not only jeopard my own life, but that of two other 
individuals, Your death secures three lives; therefore, you must die, 

“« JT had at one moment an idea of putting you to death, during your 
swoon ; but I had not the heart to do it, for you are the only woman I ever 
loved, Pauline. Had you followed my advice, or rather, had you obeyed my 
commands, you would have been at this moment at your mother’s side. But 
you came in spite of me, and have wrought your own destiny. 

“¢ You will awaken in a vault which no human being has entered for 
twenty years, nor will again, perhaps, for twenty more. Cherish, therefore, 
no hope of assistance, for 't will be in vain. Near you, you will find poison : 
all that I can do for you is to afford you the means of a quick and easy death, 
in place of the torments of protracted suffering. In either case —~ whichever 
alternative you may choose—from this hour you are doomed to die. 

“* You have been seen by no one since your arrival at the castle; your 
person is known to none. The woman whom I killed to put an end to the 
strife between Max and Henry, will be buried’ in your place, in your family 
vault at Paris, and your mother will mourn over her, believing her to be her 
own child. 

“* Adieu, Pauline. I ask of you neither to forgive nor to forget me. Long 
have I been cursed, and your pardon could not save me.’” 

“ Atrocious !” exclaimed’I, as she concluded. “ Good God, what must have 
been your sufferings !” 

“ Yes,” replied she ; “ they were great indeed. The remainder of my narra- 
tive would be but a recital of my agonies ; therefore e 

“No matter,” interrupted I, “no matter; tell me all.” 

She proceeded: “ I read this letter two or three times over, but I could not 
convince myself of its reality. There are some things which reason revolts 
against, in spite even of the evidence of our senses. We may have them actu- 
ally before us—in our very hands; we may see them, and feel them, and yet 
refuse to believe. I went silently to the grated door; it was fast closed. I 
walked two or three times round my cell, striking its damp walls with my 
incredulous hand ; then returned, and seated myself in the corner of my tomb. 
I was undeniably a prisoner; and by the light of the lamp I plainly saw the 
letter and the poison. Yet I doubted still, and said to myself, as we some- 
times do in a dream, ‘ I am sleeping, and shall wake presently.’ 

* Seated thus and motionless did I remain until the lamp began to give 
signs of exhaustion; when a dreadful idea occurred to me, which had not 
before presented itself—that the lamp would go out. I uttered a cry of 
horror, and rushed to it: the oil was nearly exhausted, and I was about to 
serve my apprenticeship to death in total darkness. 

«“ Oh, what would I not have given for a drop of oil to pour into that 
lamp! If I could have fed it with my blood, I would have opened my veins 
with my teeth. The lamp continued to give out sparks, and each time its 
light was fainter. The circle of darkness, which had been kept at a distance 
while the lamp burned with full lustre, gradually approached me ; and on my 
knees, with my hands clasped, I prayed —not to God, but to the lamp ! 

“At length it began to struggle with the darkness, as I was presently to 
struggle with death. 1t almost seemed as if I inspired it with my own feelings ; 
for it appeared to me to cling to life, and to tremble at parting with the flame 
of its existence. But its death-struggle came on, with all its phases: it had 
bright gleams, like the transient returns of strength to «he dying: it would 
send forth fitful flashes, further than it had ever done — just as the feverish 
spirit, in the wanderings of delirium, sometimes sees beyond the limits of 
human ken. Then came the languor of exhaustion—the flame flickered, like 
the last breath hovering on the lips of the dying; and at length it went out, 
and left me in darkness and desolation. 

“ Again I sank into the corner of my dungeon. All my doubts had now 
vanished, for, strange to say, it was only since I had ceased to see the letter 
and the glass of poison that I felt sure of their being there. 

“ While I had been able to see clearly, I had not regarded the silence around 
me, but now it weighed upon my spirit as heavily as the darkness. And then, 
too, there was something in it so profound and so funereal, that even with a 
chance of being heard, I should perhaps have hesitated to cry out. Ah !’t was 
that death-like stillness which descends upon the tomb, and sits there for ever. 

“ It was strange that the approach of death had almost caused me to forget 
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him who was the occasion of it. I dwelt on my situation —I was absorbed 
in my terror; but I may call Heaven to witness, that if I thought not of 
forgiving, as little did I think of cursing, the author of my sufferings. 

“I soon began to experience the pangs of hunger. A space of time 
elapsed, the length of whichI was unable to estimate; but, probably, a day 
and night had gone by : for, with the return of the sun, (as I suppose,) a ray, 
penetrating through some crack, lighted up just the base of a pillar, and I 
om an exclamation of joy, as if that ray had brought with it a gleam of | 

ope. 

“ My eyes fixed themselves so stedfastly upon this ray of light, that I could 
presently distinguish with perfect ease every object on the small circumference 
around it. There were a few stones, a splinter of wood, and a tuft of moss ; 
the light returning daily to the same spot, having succeeded at length in draw- 
ing from the earth this poor, sickly vegetation. Oh, what would I have given 
to be in the place of that tuft of moss, or the stones, or the bit of wood, that 
I might once more look upon the sky through that little crevice ! 

“I now began to experience excessive thirst, and became conscious of a | 
confusion inmy ideas, From time to time bloody clouds seemed to pass 
before my eyes, and my teeth were clenched together as in some nervous | 
paroxysm; still, however, I kept my eyes fixed upon the ray of light. The 
fissure by which it was admitted must have been extremely narrow, for when 
the sun ceased to shine directly above the spot, the light faded, and became 
searcely distinguishable. Its disappearance deprived me of my small remains 
of fortitude, and I writhed with anguish, and groaned convulsively. 

‘“* My hunger had now changed to an acute pain in the stomach: My mouth 
burned, and T felt a desire to bite upon something. I put a tress of my hair 
between my teeth, and began to chew it. I was presently seized with a low 
fever, though I could scarcely feel my pulse beat. I now to think of 
the poison. I knelt down, and joined my hands to pray; but I had forgotten 
my prayers, and found it impossible to recall more than a few half-broken, 
unconnected phrases. The most opposite ideas contended together in my 
brain: a passage in the opera of La Gazza kept incessantly ringing in my 
ears, and I was conscious of approaching delirium. I sank down at full length, 
and lay with my face to the ground, 

“ A sort of stupefaction, produced by the fatigue and agitation I had un- 
dergone, now took possession of me, and I dozed, without losing the conseious- 
ness of my situation, disturbed by a series of most ineoherent dreams, This 
unquiet slumber, far from giving me relief or repose, only made me worse. I 
awoke with the most devouring hunger and thirst, and I then thought, a 
second time, of the poison which stood there so near me, and reflected how 
speedily it could bring me to an easy death. Notwithstanding my weakness, 


the hallucination of my mind, and the low fever smouldering in my veins, I 
felt that death was yet distant—that I should be obliged to await it sr 


hours perhaps, and that these would be more cruel than any J had yet passec 
I then resolved to live, to look once more upon the sunbeam which had come 
the day before to visit me, like a comforter, gliding into the captive’s cell. I 
lay, with my eyes again turned toward the spot in which it would make its 
appearance, and this expectation occupied my mind, and somewhat allayed 
my grievous sufferings. 

“ The wished-for ray at length appeared. It came down pale and wan ; so 
that day, I suppose the sun was under a cloud. Then I thought of the 
things that sun was lighting above ground—the trees—the meadows — and 
the beautiful sea— Paris too, which I should never more behold—and my 
mother, who, perhaps, had now received the news of my death, and was mourn- 
ing for her living child. My heart swelled with these thoughts and recol- 
lections, and I burst into tears for the first time since I had been in the vault. 
By degrees, however, this paroxysm subsided, and my tears flowed in silence. 
My resolution to take poison remained the same, although my sufferings were 
now less acute than they had been. 

“T remained, as on the preceding day, with my eyes fixed upon the ray, 
as long as it shone; and at last, when I saw it grow fainter and disappear, I 
saluted it with my hand, and bade it farewell with my lips, for I had decided 
never to see it more. 

*« And now I turned my thoughts within, and collected my mind for my 
last and most solemn reflections. I considered that I had never, either as a 
maiden or as a wife, been guilty of a wicked action, and that I was now about 
to die, entertaining no sentiments of hatred, nor any desire of revenge. I 
trusted, therefore, that God would receive me as his child, and I should but 
exchange earth for heaven. This was the only consolation which remained to 
me, and I dwelt upon and clung to it. After a short time, it seemed to me 
that its influence diffused itself not only within but around me. I began to 
experience that species of holy enthusiasm, which constitutes the courage of 
the martyr. I stood up, and raising my eyes toward heaven, it seemed to 
me that my sight penetrated the gloomy vault, and reached even to the very 
throne of God. At that moment my very sufferings were subdued by the 
elevation of religion; 1 walked, as if I could see through the darkness, di- 
rectly up to the tombstone on which stood the poison, and placed my hand on 
the glass. I then listened, whether there were any sound to be heard — looked, 
whether there were any light to be seen—mentally reperused the letter 
which had told me that for twenty years no one had descended this vault, nor 
would, perhaps, for twenty more. I felt convinced, in my soul, of Oe 
sibility of eseape from the sufferings which yet remained for me‘to endure, 
and taking up the glass of poison, I carried it to my lips and jah ee 
in a last murmur of regret and of hope the name of my mother, whom I was 
about to leave, and that of God, before whom I was so soon to present 
myself. 
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“ I then returned to the corner of my cell —my celestial vision was gone, 
and the shadow of death was extending itself around me. 
hunger and thirst had returned, soon to be aggravated by the effects of the 
poison; and I sat awaiting with anxiety the cold sweat which was to precede 
the last agonies. Suddenly I heard my name pronounced —I opened my 
eyes — saw a light — and beheld you standing at the gate of my tomb! You 


—in other words, light, life, and liberty ! I uttered a cry, and darted toward | 


you — you know the rest. 


“ And now,” concluded Pauline, “ I must recall to you the solemn vow you | 


have made me, to reveal no part of this fearful drama, while yet breathes any 
one of the three chief actors in it.” 
I renewed the oath. 
el 


THE LOG CABIN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING.” 
THE SECOND PERIOD —continued from page 156. 


I stxove to introduce lessons of moral philosophy, suited to the compre- | 


hension of young people, and took the following questions and answers of 
Franklin for my model. 

Question. Wherein consists the happiness of a rational creature ? 

Answer. In having a sound mind, a healthy body, a'sufficiency of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life, together with the favour of God and the 
love of mankind. 

Question. What do you mean by a sound mind ? 

Answer. A faculty of reasoning justly and truly; in searching after truth 
as relates to my happiness. This faculty isthe gift of God, capable of being 
improved by experience and instruction into wisdom. , 

Question. What is wisdom ? 

Answer, The knowledge of what will be best for us on all occasions, and 
the best ways of attaining it. 

Question. Is any man wise at all times and in all things ? 

Answer. No; but some are more frequently wise than others. 

Question. What do you mean by the necessaries of life ? 

Answer, Having wholesome food and drink; wherewithal to satisfy 
hunger and thirst ; clothing, and a place of habitation fit to secure us against 
the inclemencies of the weather. 

Question. What do you mean by the conveniences of life ? 

This last answer was left to their own ingenuity, and it was some time 
before I could get rational replies. I must, however, observe, that in 
several instances rorx was put down among the conveniences of life. 

The girls were more expansive in their ideas, and far more imaginative. 
They replied — friendship, praise, flowers, birds, and even articles of dress. 

I was not a casuist, and it cost me much thought to class and arrange all 
under their proper heads. I am aware that this method of instruction was 
cultivating my own mind as well as theirs. 

The second term was coming to a close; and, upon the whole, I was 
satisfied with the state of my school. I had accomplished my purpose of 
making rustic seats, assisted by the oldest of the boys; they were placed 
under the wide-spreading trees, and it was considered a privilege by the 
scholars to repair to this spot to recite their lessons, For myself, I felt 
something like Plato in his academic groves, and often spoke of the im- 
mortality of the soul, and reasoned with them on things to come. 

I determined before the third term commenced to make some few altera- 
tions in the school system; the most important was the one already men- 
tioned, of taking scholars only by the term, unless prevented by sickness or 
unavoidable accidents. Squire March, to whom I communicated my inten- 
tion, good-humouredly opposed it. He said, “it might be a better way, 
but it would not go,no how.” It was so evident that it was only the good of 


the scholars I was seeking, that I was not discouraged, but wrote a circular, | 


calmly stating my reasons for the proposed change, which I thought would 
carry conviction. 

Nothing could exceed the indignation with which my poor circular was 
treated. One was nailed to a tree opposite my window, with the most 
opprobrious epithets attached to it; I met it on the door of my school- 
house, with a caricature of myself chalked under it; and I was told that the 
third was ignominiously plastered on the wall of the county jail. I have 
since discovered that I might have omitted the records with impunity, and 
no questions would have been asked. This I believe is now generally done 
by the school-master; but I know not how he can clear his conscience from 
his oaths — at any rate, I could not absolve mine. My circular was con- 
sidered a defiance. 1 was stigmatised as a conceited puppy, pretending to 
teach, but taking up all the time with preaching. Some of the men said 
they wanted grammar, and no nonsense. But what was more trying to me 
than all other injuries —on the third morning after my circular had been 
issued, I found one of my favourite forest trees, at the foot of which I had 
made a seat, and was accustomed to meditate and plan improvements for my 
scholars, completely girdled. Strange as it may seem, this childish mode of 
revenge restored the equilibrium of my mind. I felt more of sorrow than 
anger; I could no longer view them as rational creatures; it seemed to 
me like insanity thus to mar and destroy one of the noblest works of the 
Deity, from motives of petty resentment. I felt pity for them, instead of 
irritation. 

Squire March, who still stood my friend, told me there had been a town 
meeting (to be sure this consisted of but four or five men ), to get a vote for 
dismissing the old schoolmaster, and procuring a new one; that perhaps I 


The pains of | 
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had better resign, “as they were in an awful passion, and bringing up one 
thing arter another against me—in particklar, that I didn’t teach no 
grammar.” I told him that I would first try to calm the storm I had so 
innocently raised. 

He advised me “ not to send any more of them bits of paper, flourished off — 
| that that did not take with them —that none of them thought the better of 
| a man ’cause he could write without making a blot — and for his own part, 
| though he stood my friend, he must confess he did not like conceit.” 
| | ventured to ask if he meant to say that he thought me conceited. 

He gave a good-humoured laugh, and his never-failing affirmative, “I 
reckon.” 

It is said we learn truth from our enemies; but here a friend had joined 
them in their accusation. I began to investigate my conduct and motives, 
and at length some few convictions found their way to my mind. 

I could not disguise that I had come amongst them sufficiently im- 
pressed with my superior knowledge in schoolmanship, in the fine arts, and 
civilisation. 

I, a raw lad in my own town, living in obscurity, had expected to become 
a reformer in morals and habits; nor could I conceal that some thoughts of 
| future legislation had mingled in my anticipations. 

I was still fully convinced that my only object was the benefit of the 
human race—that I had no desire of exalting myself. The knowledge of 
ourselves is a difficult study, and we must be willing to borrow the eyes of 
our enemies to assist the investigation. 

I now looked over my circular, of which I had kept a rough copy, and I 
candidly confess that, taking into view the character of the people, I did not 
wonder that it had given offence. 

There was a parade of penmanship, no doubt exasperating to those who 
could searcely write legibly; and then the offensive words improvement and 
reform were liberally scattered through the document. I had even adverted 
to my care for the health and pleasure of my pupils, in constructing seats for 
them that they might study in the open air, under the shade of noble forest 
trees. Alas! this little touch of vanity had cost one of those tenants of the 
wilderness its life of a century’s growth. I had spoken of my gratuitous 
lessons in moral philosophy, and completed the previous document by in- 
forming the parents of my determination to change the established system of 
the school; and, though not expressly written, the inference was very na- 
turally drawn, that it was to compel them, free agents, landholders, some of 
them trustees, some of them justices of the peace, some of them legislators, 
and all of them sovereigns in their own right, to send their children con- 
stantly to school, whether they chose it or not. 

I was not a little humbled by the new view I took of my circular; and I 
now resolved to adopt the method that would have saved all this trouble. 
This was to go round to all their houses, and propose the change, leaving 
them to decide the matter. 

I mentioned to Squire March my intention, and humbly acknowledged 
that I was obliged to him for his friendly hints, from which I hoped I 
should profit. 

He shook me cordially by the hand—said he was convinced I was a 
| clever lad, though green in every sense of the word—that I meant well, and 
| that he would stand by me as long as there was any use in it. For that 

reason he would go round with me, for, to be honest, they were in such an 
awful stir, that if I happened to utter an unlucky word I might get roughly 
| handled. 
| And here I must mention one proud testimony to my honest and con- 


scientious intentions. The mothers and scholars invariably took my part, 
and my old enemy, Mrs. Barber, declared that she “ would not sign for no 
other schoolmaster, no how.” 

The women and children carried the day —I was permitted to begin my 
third term—the new proposal was dropped. It was hinted to me that they 
guessed I need not keep any record —that it would not be much observed. 

Perhaps I might have hesitated for a moment, but I recollected the 
observation of my dear grandmother, when I thought I was deceiving her 

| for her own good—*“ Bear it in mind, that a straightforward, honest pur- 
pose will support itself!” And I determined not to profit by this halfway 
concession, which in truth could answer no other purpose than saving me 
time and trouble, but would not benefit my scholars. I therefore entered 
upon my third quarter without effecting any change, and quietly relinquished 
my favourite project. Justly hath the wise preacher said, “ A soft amswer 
turneth away wrath.” , 

I am bound to give my testimony to these men of the West. Their 
anger, though hot, cooled as suddenly, when they found that they had a 
quiet, peaceable temper to deal with; and measures they had refused to 
concede to my circular, they co-operated with, probably on the conviction of 
their own good sense. ‘The scholars came regularly to school; and, when 
absent, brought reasons afterwards that were satisfactory. How many times 
I thought of the excellent advice of my Quaker friend, which was given 
without measure: “ Never forget, friend Henry,” said he, “ that the loss of 
self.command is the loss of reason. Never suffer thyself to be in a passion ; 
it is giving up the reins to a wild horse.” 

“ Can you always control your anger, sir?” I asked respectfully. 

« Not as well as I could wish, though I should be unworthy the name of 
Friend, much more of Christian, if I did not endeavour to obtain a peace- 
able, forgiving temper. I have learnt to consider few things really worthy 
of anger, though there is much to excite disapprobation and commiseration. 
Far be from us revenge or violence—are we not children of one family? I 
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men. I see that our heavenly Father has given evidence of the universal 
relationship that he designs, by the intimate and useful connections in which 
they necessarily stand to each other, in the complication of their common 
occupations, and the influence which every one, the last as well as the first, 
has on the welfare of the rest. 

“T perceive that they are nearly and remotely, knowingly and unknow- 
ingly, serving me in numberless ways; and I will not suffer evil passions to 
break the bond by which God has bound us. I feel grief and deep com- 
passion for the ravages and desolation which error and folly, vice and 
tyranny, commit upon the earth. But because other men forget their in- 
timate and holy relations to each other, shall I do likewise? How can I 
ask blessings of God, if I do not try to obey his commands in serving my 
brothers and forgiving them, even though they act the part of enemies ?” 

Such was the language of my friend, Mr. Collins. He had written me 
one or two short letters, always interspersed with sensible and good observ- 
ations, in reply to the wordy and elaborate epistles I wrote him. 

Though his advice and observations were something like preaching, I have 
had reason all my life to acknowledge their truth and good sense, and I 
hope you will not be impatient if I sometimes quote a sentence or two, 

Though I went on tolerably well after the excitement I had so innocently 
produced subsided, I had still many trials, many little personal vexations, 
and was obliged to make many sacrifices. The town of Cassius continued 
to increase in numbers. Among the new comers was a young lady, with the 
express purpose of opening a school for teaching various accomplishments. 
I had no objection to her sharing my female scholars, and readily offered my 
assistance to promoting her plan. ‘Though I perceived her knowledge was 
superficial in many branches, I thought in needlework and some feminine 
accomplishments she might be useful. 

The services I rendered her I considered slight, and they rather arose 
from her deficiencies than any personal interest I took in her, With a 
common face she made great pretensions to beauty, and with a studied 
attention to dress there was very little neatness and good taste. Though 
her ringlets were in pimlico in the morning, by noon they gave little idea of 
natural or artificial curl. A profusion of chains and rings ornamented her 
neck and fingers. I should not mention all this, except for the unfortunate 
effect it produced upon the young girls of Cassius. As she was recom- 
mended as a young lady of the highest fashion, she succeeded in introducing 
a love of glittering and tinsel jewellery, which was much to be regretted. I 
often compared her, as I did every woman, with my cousin Ellen, and all 
fell short of her. She was constantly in my mind—her image, instead of 
fading, seemed to increase in brightness and strength. I had received only 


two letters from her; they were kind and affectionate, but I knew she was 
considerate about postage, as I was likewise, and I did not doubt her sisterly 


affection. 

About this time I had the offer of a quarter section of land, part timber 
and part prairie, and, after consulting experienced landholders, I determined 
to invest my capital in the purchase, It joined on to the sixteenth section 
appropriated to the school, and I found that I could exchange twenty acres 
of timber for the same number belonging to the school section, taking into 
my lot my favourite forest trees. My heart was greatly in the matter, and 
I accomplished the purchase without difficulty. As I determined to build 
me a log-house in the spring, I began to select my timber from my own 
land. Some of my friends advised me not to be particular, but to borrow some 
of Uncle Sam, which means any unentered lot, and save my own for time of 
need. I could not accommodate my ideas to this manner of proceeding, 
but selected every tree from my own lot. Miss Kent, the new school- 
mistress, seeing how much I must necessarily be engaged, proposed uniting 
our schools, saying she would hear the scholars recite their lessons, keep all 
the records, and, by so doing, allow me several hours of leisure for the fur- 
therance of my plan. I was mueh struck with the obligingness of her 
proposals; she also undertook to mention it to the parents, and obtain 
their acquiescence. 

All was soon arranged; Miss Kent became my fellow-labourer and co- 
adjutor, and I purchased the unworthy right of devoting myself to my plans. 
I am not superstitious, but I fully believe that every dereliction from duty 
brings its own penalty. Had I dealt wisely and fairly, I should have re- 
signed and left them to procure another teacher. As it was, I gave my 
aiien only a sufficient portion of my time to save appearances, and en- 
trusted the high and important office to a person who, I knew in my heart, 
was inadequate to it, and suffered my own interest wholly to absorb me. 

The school visitors were well satisfied with the outward display occasion- 
ally got up, and, while the very life and soul were wanting, the school 
assumed the name of an “ Academy for teaching Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men every branch of modern education.” 

I must now explain to you why my new plan of becoming a landholder 
and farmer had taken such strong possession of my mind. Ellen and myself 
had grown up like brother and sister. A nearer connection had never 
entered my thoughts ; but a new leaf was opened to me—I had learnt, far 
away from her, that I loved her with 4 love surpassing that of a brother. 
She was the companion of my waking thoughts, and nightly visited my 
dreams, I now constantly asked myself if there were any hope of obtaining 
such a companion for life, and my reply partook of the variety of moods 
which belong to passionate attachment. My fears were stronger than my 
hopes. I remembered how clear-sighted she had been to my failings, and 
with what calmness, almost indifference, she had parted from me. I mag- 
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feel it my duty to rejoice in all that promotes the happiness of my fellow- | nified her beauty and attractions. It appeared to me that every young man | 


| 


of her acquaintance sought her for a wife, and how could I, whom she had 
so often laughed at and admonished, hope to obtain such a prize? At least 
I would convince her that I had more energy of character than she had 
given me credit for—would build a comfortable log house, and my farm 
under weigh, and then I would say to her, “ Ellen, all this I have done for 
you: come and take possession.” 

In February I first began my operations. I had only to make known my 
intentions to interest my neighbours. The timber I had selected was con- 
| veyed to the spot where my house was to be placed; and that spot was in 
| the centre of the grove of forest trees,-which I had now made my own. My 
| prairie land was on the south side adjoining, and a more beautiful building 

site could hardly be found in town or country. 

One circumstance I must not omit to mention. It was necessary to cut 
down the girdled tree, and I resolved to place my house where it stood. The 
very man who in the bitterness of his heart had girdled it, asa cunning way of 
revenging himself, was now one of the busiest in cutting it down for my con- 
venience, saying, with a good-humoured laugh, he “ reckoned beforehand.” 
It still looked fresh and green, but its decay was sure, and anticipated by the 
stroke of the axe. All ill-will, all hostile remembrances were banished. By the 
aid of a Bee, my house and smoke-house, for the last is as essential as the 
dwelling-house, were up ina few days. I had provided a power of rail 
for fencing from my own timber, conscientiously refusing to borrow of 
Uncle Sam. 

In March I hired assistance, and fenced in as many acres as I had any 
prospect of cultivating faithfully. The climate was now spring-like, and it 
was time to break up my land. The weather being moderate, the activity 
of my present life had greatly contributed to my health of mind and body. 
I lost the pale, almost sickly hue I had contracted by sedentary habits, and 
exhibited a cheerfulness and gaiety really new to me: a new life had begun 
within me, and new hopes and prospects sprung up in my heart, notwith- 
standing occasional moments of despondency. I gave Ellen an account of 
my proceedings from time to time — of the new division of the school — 
of my co-partnership with Miss Kent; but I forbore to say how inade- 
quate I thought her to the place, or how little congeniality there was between 
us—for I knew Ellen would at once have condemned the coalition. 

Surely we ought to prize those friends on whose principles and opinions 
we may constantly rely — of whom we may say, in all emergencies, “ I 
know what they would think.” Ellen was such a one tome —a sort of 
second conscience. Had I been face to face with her, I could have con- 
cealed nothing; but now I did by her as by myself—shut my eyes upon 
what I could not approve. 

I hired of earlier settlers four yoke of oxen, and went to work to break 
up my land. I had only seen this operation in New England, where the 
soil is compact and rocky. Here there were no large stumps in the prairie, 
only red root, which is easily cut off. I hired my four yoke of oxen at two 
dollars per acre — turning the sward about two inches deep — putting in a 
crop of corn — that is, dropping about four kernels four feet apart, and 
covering them with the soft soil. At the same time I dropped in melon 
seeds, which is common here among the farmers. 

I was heartily tired of boarding round at a dollar per week, and deter- 
mined to make my house habitable, and have a home of my own. The 
general mode of building a log-house consists of one room, which is kitchen, 
sitting-room, and bed-room ; but I exercised my ingenuity in having a bed- 
room separate, 

I had but little plunder to get in; my purchases were few, and I merely 
procured what was absolutely necessary. I could not but remark the kind 
interest Miss Kent took in my arrangements ; and her advice was important 
to me, as women have more knowledge than men in what relates to household 
matters, 

At length all was ready, and I took possession of my house. There are 
many who have felt as I did the pleasure of a home of their own ; but mine 
was greatly heightened by the hope of its becoming the abode of domestic 
happiness. I knew Ellen's tastes, and I made many little arrangements that 
I was sure she would approve of. 

I fenced in a little spot for a garden, and planted it with flowers, making 
an arbour of grape-vines in the centre. Miss Kent approved of all my 
little fancies, and took pains to procure me flower-seeds, which she said pro- 
duced her favourite plants. 1 did not neglect the more solid requirements 
of a farmer. I bought a sufficiency of bacon, corn, and Indian meal to live 
on, till I could have the proud satisfaction of supplying my wants from my 
own farm. And all this I had accomplished by May. My cottage made a 
tolerably neat appearance. I had gone to a trifling expense in ornamenting 
it, which relieved the roughness of timber and clay. My visitors remarked, 
jocosely, that I had furnished it in pairs —that it was easy to see that there 
would soon be a mate. 

A labourer who settles at the West after May has a season of leisure; if 
a poor man, he goes round to day-iabour and works for other people. For 
working at a crop they give him a certain proportion, perhaps fifty or sixt 
bushels of corn, or he may get a horse or a cow or any other live stoe 
which he most wants, instead of grain. I proposed to the parents of my 
scholars receiving my compensation for teaching in this way, much to their 
satisfaction ; for nothing is so difficult to procure amongst them as money. 

I had managed my money concerns so well, that I had still part of my 
capital remaining, and was wholly free from debt. 

[ The Third Period will be commenced in our next.) 































































































THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ Brambletye House.” 
Colburn, Great Marlborough Street. 


Arthur Arundel, 3 Vols. 

Ir is many years sinee, on a perusal of a poem in MS., that the author 
was advised to print it, not as a means of obtaining either fame or money, 
but as the medium of introducing himself to a bookseller, to get work from 


| him by which his muse might be kept alive, and the writer be made com- 


fortable whilst he was growing famous. This was done, and the work was 
pronounced, ten years “fterwards, by Blackwood, to be “the finest poem in 
the Spenserian stanza in the language ;” one half, indeed, of a “ Noctes” was 
occupied in its praise, although that very poem had for three years before 
its publication laid in the hands, or in “the Balaam box,” of the editor of 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” unread and unreturned to the author's frequent 
application, who, having not kept a copy, was compelled to rewrite it from 
memory. But now to our point: — armed with his “poem in Spenserian 
stanzas,” the poet applies to a bookseller —a celebrated bookseller — for 
work ; the bookseller looked at the poem, took Tom Campbell’s judgment 
on its merits, who praised it enthusiastically; and then what work do you 
think, good reader, this bookseller set the poet to? Why, “ The Lives of the 
Highwaymen,” which you may now see at any bookseller’s shop, by Charles 
Whitehead, author of “ The Solitary,” and of “ Richard Savage.” So much 
for the judgment of a bookseller ; yet this is just what has been done with 
Horace Smith in the novel before us—“ Arthur Arundel,” an Historical 
Novel, by Horace Smith, Esq. Now Horace Smith is just about as much 
fitted to write an historical novel, as Leigh Hunt is to drive a four-horse 
coach ; and sorry we should be to take the box seat by the side of that worthy 
on such an occasion, even though the road were from his loved Chelsea to 
his well-accustomed Hampstead. True, Mr. Horace Smith has written 
“ Brambletye House,” and that was an historical novel; and precious stuff 
it was: it was like Mr. Christie selling off a collection of antique armour in 
bis gallery in Bond Street—descriptions of partizans, and warriors, and cata- 
logues of castle furniture; and not an historical character moving on the 
scene without his character in his hand, in the shape of an extract from some 
memoir or history, not merely in a note at the foot of the page, but in the 
very page and centre of the type itself. Who remembers “ Brambletye 
House ?”—yet who has forgotten “ Waverley?” Nay, Mr. James's novels as- 
sociate themselves with, and cling to, our memories; and his paintings of 
forest scenery and old manners in France strike vivid images before us as 
we roll in our caleche, or rattle over on the railroad past the green shades 
and allee vertes of Fontainebleau. But who remembers “ Brambletye House,” 
we ask, other than the country circulating library-keeper, who bought it 
for a guinea and a half, and has never made half per cent. on it as interest 
for his outlay? Horace Smith wrote good verses, and capital sketchy ma- 
gazine articles ; his style is lively, and his opinions original; he can draw 
what he sees, but he cannot write an historical novel. His enthusiasm is 
not of the past; his ideal is not of the romantic ; his imaginative is a bail 
and supper, or a reunion at a club, and some sparkling jests goodnaturedly 
interchanged over excellent claret. Why, then, does Horace Smith write 
historical novels ? 

The question is easily answered. He has a name; his name is worth so 
much to a bookseller who wants “an historical novel.” The bookseller 
calculates thus : — there are more than two thousand circulating libraries in 
Great Britain, a certain quantity of advertisements will drive any book down 
their throats, if the book be written by a man of name, 
see the advertisements and ask for the book. 
any rate three fourths of them will do so. 


Their customers 
The library must buy it —at 


Sale of 1500 copies, at £1. lls. 6d. - - - £2287 
Printer's bill. - - - - . £100 
Stationer's bill - - - - - 200 
Author’s bill - . ° “ ° 200 
Allowance to Trade - - : - 600 

—— 1100 

Leaving a surplus to the bookseller of - - £1187 


Of this he resolves to expend 500/. in advertising, and he is then a clear 
600i. gainer by the bargain; and all this is as clear and as plain and as 
practical as if he were to import flour, for which there is a sure market 
always at a market price, 

But the advertising is the great secret; and here it is that the power of 
the press is brought into play as a main engine in this conspiracy to cheat 
the public out of their praise, and the poor library keepers out of their 
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guineas and half-guineas. All people are led by the nose by their news- 
papers, especially when they have taken in one paper for some time; 
for it is certain that a man’s opinions become at last moulded and rounded 
and softened down and shaped to those of his newspaper, by constant 
reading of the articles, opinions (and the facts, too), all on one side. Well 
Mr. Publisher sends down 12s, to the newspaper office, and in the iz- 
dependent paper forthwith appears the puff preliminary. 

Mx. Perer Porxins. — We understand this popular writer, whose 
productions have latterly consisted of stories of modern life—told, it is true, 
with all that liveliness and originality which was to have been expected 
from the author of “ The Melancholy Milliner” —. is about again to come 
before the public in that class of composition, the historical romance, in 
which he first achieved a fame second only to that of his great contemporary 
Scott; for certainly “Hookem Snivey” has placed the name of Popkins 
at the head of our living historical novelists. His new work is entitled 
“ Peregrine Pimple—a tale of early England.” We are not aware whether 
the time of the story is that of the Protectorate, or of the Wars of the 
Roses; but in either case Mr. Popkins will find in the characters and events 
of the period a theme peculiarly fitted for his graphic and powerful pen, 
and one which is sure to interest the sympathies of his numerous 
and admirers.— Evening Paper. 

Say the “ Globe ” inserts this, and thence it is cut out as from an’ Evening 
Paper and sent to the “ Standard,” Here are two out of the three evening 
papers pledged to the excellence of the forthcoming “ Peregrine Pimple,” and 
so the rig is run through the whole press, with one exception ;—the “ Times” 
being the only paper which refuses to insert puff paragraphs without the 
preliminary caution to its readers of Advertisement as the head-line. This 
course is proceeded in until the novel is nearly ready for publication. It is 
then advertised in the ordinary channels for a month previous; an early copy 
is sent to a literary reviewer known to be guided by the force of great 
names; the novel is praised ; criticisms are rewritten for the papers, sent in 
as advertisements, paid for as advertisements, all of course highly favourable, 
until at last the end is accomplished. People are anxious to read “ Peregrine 
Pimple.” “ Have you seen this Peregrine Pimple that is so much spoken 
of?” The answer is “no,” and off go both parties to the “ Leamington 
Library.” “ Have you got Peregrine Pimple?” “ No, ladies, it is not yet 
out, but we shall have it with our next parcel.” Away by the evening post 
goes the order for it to the London bookseller. The scene is repeated in every 
large town in England, and the business is done. The bookseller pockets 
his profit at once, but the first person who reads the be-puffed “ Peregrine” 
tells another that it is a stupid heavy book, a bad imitation of Sir Walter 
Scott, and the three volumes lie for ever after, unread, on the shelves of the 
country-bookseller’s library. Now, all this is unfair; it is a wholesale, 
premeditated system of obtaining money under false pretences ; and, as such, 
we should consider that Sir Peter Laurie would treat it on application, 
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A NEW BOOK ON IRELAND. 


Ireland and Her Rulers. Parts1I. and III. T, C. Newby, Mortimer Street, 
Cavendish Square. 

Ir partizan politics were a feature of our journal, we could not wish for a 
better text than this book. No matter which side we took, it would be in- 
valuable ; and for this simple reason, that it is smart, clever, fluent, well in- 
formed and very much to the purpose it has in view. If for us, it were a jewel ; 
if against us, an enemy worth hitting at. But political partizans we are not, 
and shall therefore content ourselves by extracting a couple of sketches: 
selecting the first, because it portrays a literary lord lieutenant: the other, 
because it gives a good idea of a clever Irishman’s notions of the natural 
differences between Paddy and his brother John Bull. One word, however, 
though half political, we cannot avoid saying; it has reference to the views 
described as those of the late Mr. Drummond, and is this—that the real way to 
quiet Ireland is to fill the stomachs and elothe the backs of the people. Fat 
men dont go as listeners to public meetings. Let him who doubts it go see. 


A LITERARY LORD LIEUTENANT. 


The Earl of Mulgrave really seemed to have been specially designed by 
nature for an Irish lord lieutenant. In figure, accomplishments, habits, 
and talents, he was the nearest approximation ever witnessed to the ideal of 
an Hibernian viceroy. His personnel as a lord lieutenant was perfection 
itself, and he only wanted two external qualifications for that office, viz. 
an illustrious lineage and a vast estate. But the exalted station, combined 
with his manners, made the first defect forgotten ; and the absence of splendid 
wealth, like that of the Bedfords and Northumberlands, rendered his dashing 
generosity, his gay hospitality, and his innumerable acts of kindness more 
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admirable and loveable in the eyes of his enthusiastic followers. Never 
surely did any lord lieutenant exhibit a more amiable, generous, and princely 
disposition. Without a tenth part of the resources that former viceroys pos- 
| sessed — without the aid of the Irish aristocracy — he nevertheless by his 
tact and skill contrived to keep up one of the most showy and sparkling vice- 
royalties that ever gratified the !ocal pride of the Dublin public, and the 


provincial tastes of the Irish gentry. He was gay, dashing, and brilliant, | 
| “ energy” maimed and mutilated. He knows no such virtue as “ Hope” 


always setting something on foot to amuse and gratify the public, who were 
caught “at first sight” by his flashy and semi-military appearance as he 
gracefully curvetted through the streets of the most brilliant provincial city 
in Europe. He looked, dressed, and acted the part inimitably. He was a 
super-excellent impersonation of “his Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant.” 
And what added to the charm of his appearance and deportment in Irish 
eyes, was that he really looked and bore himself so like a brilliant and ac- 
complished Irishman. He was not a bluff red-faced Englishman, or a 
phlegmatic British peer, stiff and stubborn as one of his ancestral oak trees. 
He was full of the vivid and demonstrative character of the Irishman. 
Fashionable — vivacious — anxious to make all happy — with a relish for 
pleasure, and a gallant bearing — with a witty head and a generous heart, 
he was certainly more like a Milesian thana Saxon peer. He possessed great 
quickness for discerning the manners and habits of the country, and instead 
of preserving the retenue of May Fair, he adopted somewhat of a demon- 
strative and familiar deportment. He looked as if he was some Lord 
Gerald de Normanby, or some Count Phelim O’Mulgrave, or Sir Corny 
Fitzphipps, that had suddenly started into life from the pages of one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s or Lady Morgan’s novels. He possessed the art of returning 
public salutations to perfection; the wave of his hand was quite inimitable ; 
his bow was worthy of Mr. Charles Kemble; his eye sparkled with true 
Milesian fire ; the graceful fluency of his reply to deputations was worthy of 
a chastened Irish orator, sparing in similes, subdued in diction ; the temper 
| with which he encountered his Tory opponents was quite Irish—with 
dauntless gaiety, and sanguine light-heartedness, he made light of oppo- 
| sition; in society he was affable — condescending — as ready to impart as 
| receive pleasure. 
In his politics he acted on the principle, that “ Ireland has feelings that 
| must be flattered, and prejudices and habits that to be conquered must be 
soothed.” His great success— his vast public effect (so far as he was 
personally concerned) was owing to his wise congeniality with the people and 
their manners. He made all around him forget that he was an Englishman, 
and he was looked on as a native “ racy of the soil,” not merely by the popu- 
lace, but by the gentry of the land. 

Without commanding character or dazzling genius, he yet produced con- 
siderable effect. Not remarkable for wary forethought, or profound pene- 
tration, he was an adroit and dexterous viceregal ruler. Inferior, far inferior 
to Lord Wellesley in sagacity and administrative skill, he was much more 
calculated to delight, to win over, nay! even to dazzle, the ordinary class 
of mankind. Without any of the splendid and chivalric qualities of Lord 
Anglesey — without the fame of military heroism—he yet became a greater 
idol of the Irish multitude. He thoroughly understood the value of a social 
principle, which Lord Burleigh has so tersely expressed. “ Right humanity 
takes such deep root in the minds of the multitude, that they are more easily 
| gained by unprofitable courtesies than by churlish benefits.” Indeed, such is 
the nature of the office of an Irish lord-lieutenant, that for a Hibernian vice- 
roy the writings of Philip Dormer Stanhope contain more valuable and 
useful information than the works of a Bacon, Machiavel, and Burke. 

His intellectual powers were more sharp and masterly, more ready and 
ingenious, than subtle or profound. His perceptions were derived rather 
from an acquired savoir faire, than from an innate sagacity. In whatsoever 
things tact, nice skill, and personal address were required, he was unequalled. 
| He was the politest statesman, the most gentlemanly governor, and the most 
urbane minister of his age. 


AN IRISHMAN’S NOTIONS OF IRISH AND ENGLISH CHARACTER, 


In other countries levity is a weakness; in Ireland it is a source of moral 
| Strength. A man endowed with an Irishman’s sensibility and warmth of 
character could not endure misery and misfortune in all its shapes, if it were 
not for his bounding pulse, his elastic nature, and that gay vivacity of soul, 
which neither poverty nor disease are able to subdue. The careless scoff, 
the witty jest, or the sarcastic joke, are discharged at “ Fate” by the 
Irishman, when the “luck” turns against him. Without this levity a 
genuine Irishman could not sustain himself. One of his sanguine tempera- 
ment could never bear reverses, if he were not endowed with this indomitable 
vivacity — this freshness of spirit which seldom can grow stale. Undoubtedly 
it is to be regretted that he makes constant use of it. If it isa shield against 
spleen, it is also an impediment against calm and stedfast energy. An 
Englishman wants this levity, and what is the consequence? His mind does 
not vibrate under the influence of the volatile essence, which is always pre- 
| sent in the Irishman. He works continuously and with sustained effort ; 
he is incessant and not to be wearied. But let the Englishman be assailed 
by the calamities of Providence, by evils which men cannot cure, and into 
what morose and splenetic gloom he falls! How sour he is to his neighbours— 
how he presses upon himself! After his misfortunes you can never hear him 
laugh; a solitary smile seldom crosses his darkened countenance. 
world in his eyes is sunk in gloomy vapour. There “shall be no more cakes 


and constant agony you can see the deepset phlegm of the Saxon soul. 


semper annette i 
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constancy of his character is visible in the continuance of his despair. The 
very energy of the English soul contributes to the protraction of its misery, 
when the stroke comes from on High. But the same energy saves the 
Englishman from the aggression of the evil which is of man’s own ¢reation. 
And here is the difference between the English and the Irish. The first 
determines never to submit — to place faith in his own invincible energy ; 
but he has lost his happiness for ever when his resourees are gone, and his 


when he finds he cannot work. But what power is there that could blast 
the hopes of an‘Irishman? It is from this invincible levity that he is able to 
bear Ais misfortunes, often having (by means of the same levity) caused so 
many of them to occur! It is the cause of much of his gaiety and brilliancy, 
and‘is also the source of his laziness, his indolence, and his shocking indif- 
ference to cleanliness. He allows the levity of his mind to influence his 
ordinary habits, becomes lax in his notion of self-respect, and callous to all 
the needless dirt and unnecessary squalor which might so easily be removed. 
Yet there can be no doubt this levity in the Irishman is a cause of unques- 
tionable spirit and strength. Many of his best qualities mainly exist in him 
by means of this verve of racy gaiety, which prevents his heart being hard- 
ened by misery, or his spirit broken by misfortune. Deprive him of his 


| levity, and you will leave no corrective to his enthusiasm, which would soon 


become a gloomy and morose fanaticism. Take away his levity, while you 
leave him his characteristic sensibility, and you will make him the most 
pitiable of human beings. You will have quenched the fire of his wit, and 
choked up the sources of his humour, but you will not have diminished the 
sources of his pain. And thus Irish character is essentially formed from an 
original union between poetical enthusiasm and levity of disposition. 


er 


THE MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


Now that autumn is gradually sobering down to winter, and misty morn- 
ings and chilly nights remind us of the comforts of a fireside—the Magazines 
are rapidly recovering their old interest. They begin to be looked for. 
The crowd of “ gentle readers” who, for the last three or four months 
have been thinking more about cheap excursions than cheap books, 
begin once again to contemplate indoor amusements with complacency. 
Coal-cellars and bookshelves are now alike replenished, Blackwood’s 
Magazine and Hetton’s Wallsends are heard of in the same breath — Tom 
Hood is jumbled into company with winter clothing ; and fogs, flannels, and 
Fraser come in together. All hail, then, to the Magazines for October, 
which now offer us their varied stores of fun and fiction —of stories false, 
and stories true — of bad criticism and good taste—of talent, mediocrity, 
nambypamby, and sheer rubbish! Welcome all together, for amongst them 
it is hard but we find much to admire, to commend, and to amuse. 
First comes Hoop, who of course could not pass a half farthing without cut- 
ting it in two with a joke. 

“ Too small for any marketable shift, 
What purpose can there be for coins like these ?"’ 


Hush, hush, good sir! — Thus charitable Thrift 
May give a Mite to him who wants a cheese ! 


Delta supplies the place of Monckton Milnes this month as versifyer-in- 
chief, and we find several new contributors. From one of them we extract an 
adventure in Rio. The Ittuminarep (and bad luck it is) loses Douglas 
Jerrold, who, it is whispered, is busily engaged upon a five act play for the 
Haymarket, and cannot afford time for the onerous and tiresome labours of a 
working editor. The paper on the “ Pentonville Model Prison” will be read 
with great satisfaction by those who regard that institution as a large manu- 
factory of lunatics. When first opened, there is no doubt but the place fully de- 
served such a character, but the outburst of public indignation, added to the 
fearful effects soon made manifest among the prisoners, has, it would appear, 
had the good effect of relaxing the extreme rules at first made. And, if Dr. 
Roden is to be depended upon, this relaxation has converted into an useful 
and commendable institution what at first, we do not hesitate to assert, was 
little better than a huge secret laboratory in which governmental theorists 
experimented upon criminals to discover how much starvation a human body 


| was capable of enduring before death terminated the lingering agonies, and 


how far mental thraldom could be carried before madness seized the victim. 
— Fraser affords us a continuation of his “ Classics of the Table” — here and 
there puffing a dealer in strong drinks — but freshening at once our memory 
of good things gone by, and provoking our appetites with anticipations of good 
things to come. — AINswortH opens with a new tale by the editor, entitled, 
“ Revelations of London,” illustrated by Phiz. The prologue of the story, 


and ale,” and “ ginger has ceased to be hot in the mouth.” Even in his mute | which we expect will for the next year at least amuse the town, introduces us 


The | 


to an alchemist in an antique chamber of Old London Bridge. He has dis- 
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covered the long sought elixir vite, and on Old Year's Eve of the year 1599 

prepares to drink it, when a selfish great-grandson, whose life he has just 

saved, swallows the cherished draught. The old man dies; and as the next 
| chapter brings us at once to 1830 and an old house in Vauxhall Road (not 

West Street), we presume the “ Revelations” will be those of this minor 

Wandering Jew. That the story will be amusing we are sure; and since 
Mr. Ainsworth has all that power of painting startling melo-dramatic pic- 
tures of real life, which has made Eugene Sué celebrated, we do hope for his 
own reputation and for the morale of English as compared with French current 
literature, he will not be induced to trail us through scenes of sin for the 
mere sake of showing his acquaintance with them. Should he choose 
to lift up the curtain, which happily hides much of the moral loathsome- 
ness of all great cities, let him do so as a philosopher desirous of lessening 
the evils he exposes, rather than as a showman to make a disreputable penny 
by a loathsome and hideous display. 
there are many others of mark. Leigh Hunt continues his “ Honey Jar,” 
Laman Blanchard tells a story “ of the Gentilities,” and Mr, Ollier continues 
his papers on the winter fireside subject of “ Ghosts, Dreams, and Night- 
noises.” Altogether Ainsworth’s Magazine is certainly one of the best of the 
month. Bewrttey, as usual, indulges us with a continuation of the “ Fortunes 
of the Scattergood Family,” from the pen of Albert Smith, who, by the way, is 
just now busy, with divers others, in concocting anew “ Punch.” Mr. Fisher 
Murray carries on his “ Dissection of London Life ;” Charles Whitehead has a 
story of “Miss Jefkins’ Benefit ;” Dr. Millengen introduces us to “ Two 
Fortune Hunters of Galway,” and Mr. Fynes Clinton gives a few more pages 
from his “ Journal in Turkey.” Here a strong morsel of truth : — 


Besides this great gun by the editor, 


” 


A visit to Constantinople will at once dispel any dreams one may have formed of Turkish 
——- Nothing but apathy and sensuality prevail on all sides; but the day of the 
Turks, at least in Europe, is gone by ; nought but the mutual jealousy of European poweut 
has tolerated so long this disgrace and curse to civilised nations. How long shall we see th 
wretched infidels desolating some of the fairest portions of the earth under their witheriug 
sway ? 
ond Austria, might not the Euro powers raise up a Greek kingdom, with Constantinople 
for its head? Then there would be some hopes for Greece, which can hardly exist so long 
as that name is = only to the small fragment under the sway of the unhappy Otho —a 
burlesque upon kingdoms and on kings. In speaking of Turkey in Europe, we must always 
bear in mind that Constantinople is Turkey. The subjects of the Sultan throughout the 

| provinees are either Greeks or people of Sclavonic race, held in subjection by Turkish 
pashas and garrisons. The Turks are only encamped in Europe. They are a horde of 
savage warriors, whose very existence ds upon their being in a continual state of war- 
fare. They can make no progress in civilisation so long as they are Mahommedans. Their 
Koran prescribes every action of their lives ; it is their civil as well as their religious law, 
and it permits no advance or change. 


Fisuer’s Coroniat. Macazine contains an article on “ Labour in the 


Colonies,” which is well worth perusal by all who contemplate emigration.‘ 
A paper on “ Sports and Pastimes in India” affords much amusement. The 
sketch of horse-racing is good, and the mode of betting amusingly told. 
“ Betting now began to run high, several pots of jam were staked on the 
event; six to five in pints of Gamble’s oysters was offered in the field 
against Paddey (Query —an Irish horse ?), and a real York ham to a Berkley 
theese on Paddey against Miss Wicket, the favourites, 
most exciting ; the start for the second heat was beautiful, and for the first 
quarter you might (says the correspondent of the Englishman) have covered 
the whole lot with a sheet of the Englishman.” Never lose the chance of a 


puff, thought the reporter ! 


The scene became 


The Poryrecuyic Review opens with “ Observations on Captain Warner's 
invention,” in which an historical account of various warlike engines is given, 
exemplifying the progress of the art of human destruction. It is to be 
hoped the advance of civilisation may speedily dispense with such inventive 

| genius. Another article on the “ Warner Correspondence” detracts from 
that gentleman's extraordinary discovery, and would fain prove as Cold- 
stream exclaims in “Used Up "—*“ There's nothing in it.” We think, 
| however, there is more in it than meets the eye; and that if the Captain be 
| allowed a fair trial, few of his detractors will like to come within his range. 
| Altogether the Polytechnic holds its way creditably. The Farsen’s 
Macazine is of course occupied by papers on agricultural matters, and, like 
its companion the Sroatsmax, is adorned by an excellent photographic like- 
| ness of the Dukeof Richmond. Of the Bette Assemeter we scarcely know 
| what to say in extenuation of its constantly repeated sins against good sense. 
Why will the fair editress continue to fill these pages with irredeemable 
| trash to the prejudice of good contributors. How came she to print in the 
| present number the following sentence from Rochefaucault? Did she not 
see (what everybody else will) that every number of the Belle Assemblée 
demonstrates the truth of the Frenchman's axiom : — “ It is characteristic of 
great minds to convey much information in few words; little minds, on 


the contrary, have the gift of talking much, and saying nothing.” 


And if we have so much fear of these fine countries falling into the grasp of Russia , 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 
A STORY OF THE CORCOVADO. 


[From Rambles in Rio, in Hood’s Magazine for October.]} 


Wuen I first came out to Brazil, I got a situation as clerk in the counting- 
house of Diaz, Brown, and Company, the extensive merchants at Rio Janeiro. 
The only other white clerk in their place of business was one Lopez do 
Pereira, a Portuguese by descent and birth, but educated in England. Of 
course we became companions ; and although he was eccentric to absurdity, 
I found him a very agreeable fellow on the whole; his whims being often 
irresistibly ridiculous, while he was not at all annoyed at any laughter, but 
would laugh himself with his whole heart, while he still persisted in the pro- 
ceedings that caused it. These were often, while very odd, both hurtful to 
himself and painful to his friends. One day, when we had been about a year 
together, the day being a holiday, we resolved upon an expedition to the top 
of the Corcovado. Accordingly hiring horses we rode up till horses could 
go no further. As we rode, I began to laugh and question him with regard 
to his singular weakness. My thoughts were directed to this subject by 
seeing him turn round on the horse’s back and ride with his face to the tail; 
and this though the animal was very spirited, and the path was so narrow 
that one horse only had room to go upon it; with the stone wall of the 
aqueduct on one side and a succession of wooded precipices on the other. 
On my inquiring the cause of this remarkable manceuvre he replied, laughing 
loudly himself, that he thought it was a good idea, as he could talk to me 
better face to face, for I was riding in the rear. But I remarked that we 
could converse quite well without seeing each other, and reminded him of 
the misers, who talked in the dark to save candles. Upon this he stated that 
as all the view lay behind us and nothing in front but woods, this was the 
most rational way of riding for an admirer of the picturesque. I bantered 
him out of this argument also, when he plainly confessed that he rode in that 
way from an internal impulse, no more to be resisted or controlled by him 
than the decrees of fate, that there was a devil within him who prompted 
him to make himself ridiculous, and that he could no more gainsay this mas- 
tering spirit than fly in the air, For the rest of the ride he continued to 
practise this uncavalier-like style of horsemanship, to the vast entertainment 
of sundry blackies we encountered, working at small repairs on the aqueduct, 
or bringing down loads of sticks from the woods. Nevertheless he con- 
tinued to talk with infinite good humour of his own curious turn of mind, 
He told me that this devil of his ceased its malicious promptings at all times 
when heavy business occupied him; that cold bathing went far against it ; 
and that once, when for a considerable time under anti-inflammatory treat- 
ment for some complaint, it entirely disappeared, At length we arrived at 
the last collection of houses on the ascent, and here we left our horses, 
mounting the last steeps on foot. As soon as we stood upon the rocky ball, 
and looked around us, overwhelmed by the grandeur and danger of the scene, 
I was full of exclamations. From the brim of the rock we stood on, the 
sight leaped down direct to fields and lagoons, two or three thousand feet 
beneath us; and the precipices, from what I could see of them, made my 
blood cold. The vastness of the horizon, with the distance and diversity of 
the parts filling it up, the silence, the solitude, the apparent eternal nature 
ot the mighty rocks, even of the forests, all these ideas, combined with the 
precarious nature of our position on this airy and often cloud-covered pin- 
nacle, and the certain dreadful fate that awaited one who should topple from 
such a stupendous height (for on three sides were precipices of from one to 
two thousand feet), raised my mind to a very high state of excitement. But 
when I looked at Pereira, expecting to see in him an equal enjoyment, I ob- 
served his dark Portuguese features pale with that tawny colour which con- 
stitutes the pallor of southern Europeans; his bloodless lips quivered, and 
there was a sort of convulsive starting of different muscles of his body. 

“ What,” said I, “ you surely are not afraid of falling ? Come near to the 
centre, and your head will not swim so much.” 

“ Afraid!” he replied, vaguely and incoherently. “ No!—yes—afraid 
—for you ;—save yourself, D ! for God's sake, save yourself!” 

“ Why, man, there is no fear, get you down first, you are nearest the 
path.” 

“ No! we shall never go down that path—the demon, D-——, the demon 
in my heart prompts me to throw you from this pinnacle sheer to destruction, and 
he will not but be obeyed! O Mother of Deity! Queen of Heaven! look on 
me in mercy!” . 

As he spoke, my heart smote my side violently ; and I felt for a moment 
sick to death, for the recollection of his character and strange eccentricities 
arose before my mind. 

“ Gracious Heaven!” said I, “ you cannot mean what you say?” As I 
stood horror-stricken, he clasped his hands, and wringing them slowly, but 
with his whole strength, raised them above his head, looking upward at the 
same time with eyes sparkling from unnatural fire, and grinding his teeth, 
as if with anguish, a moment — and, with a wild howl of despair that rung 
like the ery of a vulture, he sprang upon me! A mercy it was that he gave 
me that warning! I was prepared so far, that his onset drove me back but 
one step: another step would have been death to me! He grasped me with 
his whole strength, and with the convulsive grasp of mortal fear I closed 
upon him; and thus, in dread embrace, we stood straining with the whole 
power of every sinew. It could not be called struggling ; it was the slow 
and steady application of every force and every art of two athletic young 
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men striving, the one in the frenzy of madness, the other in the dread of im- 
mediate dissolution. Now he would bend me a little, now I him! Oh what 
an agony that minute was to me! At length, in about two minutes, I knew 
that his strength was giving way: we were equally matched in strength, but 
I had the full chest and long wind, produced by hard exercise through all 
my youth in a far northern climate ; he was narrow chested, and soon began 
to pant. Perceiving this, I compressed his ribs with my whole strength, 
and bending in his back, gradually brought him down on the rock. But 
the moment he was down he commenced struggling violently, and rolled us 
both over toward the awful brink. I thought I was gone, and clutched the 
rough rock with my fingers till the nails were torn from them. Providen- 
tially my hand came against one of the rusted iron supports that had, of old, 
upheld the chain, and I grasped it with that clutch commonly called the 
death-gripe. Holding on by this, and getting my legs about it so as to have 
a good purchase, while he still struggled ceaselessly with hand and teeth to 
dislodge me, I caught hold of the hair of his temples, and dashed his head 
violently against the rock. The blow affected his brain; the eyes which 
had just been glaring upon me in maniacal fury now rolled obliquely in their 
sockets, and his motions were no longer directed against me. With both 
hands I repeated the blow, and he remained motionless, Still I was not sure 
of him, for I had read and heard that the insane are very cunning, and adopt 
many schemes to accomplish their ends; so, putting one hand to his heart, 
and being able to perceive only a very faint and scarcely discernible beating, 
I got up and drew him to the middle of the rock. Then resting for a mo- 
ment to breathe, and to thank Heaven that I had been saved alive from this 
fearful encounter, I began to descend the rock, dragging him after me till I 
got on a secure path, when I shouldered him and carried him to where we 
had left our horses. Here I got some blacks to carry him down to the city 
of Rio Janeiro, and conveyed him to the house of our mutual employer, 
Mr. Brown. As we were quite by ourselves, I might have accounted for 
his injuries by a supposed fall among the rocks, but I preferred telling the 
truth as it is written here. An inquiry was made according to the law of 
Brazil, and I was declared free of all blame; whilst Pereira, who was then 
recovering his bodily health, was condemned to restraint in a madhouse for 
life. I never afterwards could look up to the pinnacles of Corcovado with- 
out feelings of horror being called up in my mind; and so painful was this 
to me, that I was ultimately led to transport myself and my fortunes to 
Monte Video. 


> 


A DAY AT THE MODEL PRISON, PENTONVILLE. 
[By Dr. Rope in the Illuminated Magazine for October.) 


On entering the court-yard of the prison, and passing up a dozen steps and 
through another door, one is struck with the absence of all those gloomy and 
massive projections and heavy ornaments which seem intended in other 
places of confinement to announce,to the prisoner — 


Lasciate ogni speranza, voi chi entrate. 


There is nothing sombre and soul-depressing in the general aspect of the 
prison. Four vast corridors, stretching out like the sticks of a fan, well- 
lighted and exquisitely clean, present to the eye an image, certainly of per- 
fect security, but at the same time one may also say of comfort ; three rows 
of galleries give access to upwards of five hundred doors leading to what 
are called cells, but which are really comfortable rooms, each containing eight 
hundred cubic feet of space. Spiral staircases of iron run from one range 
of cells to the other, and although there is an entire absence of ornament, 
and the whole has a light and elegant appearance, the ventilation is 
so perfect that the feeling is that of the open air. On entering an 
unoccupied cell, the inmate being at work in a distant part of the prison, 
I was surprised at the number of its accommodations. A hammock hung 
up at the side, with hair-mattress, pillow, two sheets, two blankets, and a 
rug; a wash-hand-stand and basin fixed ; two cocks for the supply of water, 
of which each prisoner is allowed six gallons daily; a table, stool, pint mug, 
plate, knife, spoon, soap, towel, and duster ; there is also a large carpenter's 
bench at the side; a gas-light burning till nine o’clock ; school-books and 
slate, Bible, prayer-book, hymn-book ; one religious book, and one secular. 
I noticed the Penny Magazine, Saturday Magazine, and Chambers’ Journal. 
The ventilation is entirely artificial, and is most perfect. The air enters 
over the door through a perforated plate, and passes out on a level with the 
floor under the window, into a flue connected with a central chimney, where 
a fire secures a constant current. What I have enumerated is the furniture 
of every cell, with only the variation of loom or table for the carpenter's 
work-bench, according to the kind of trade the prisoner is acquiring — tailor, 
weaver, mat, or rug maker, &c. As, when the prisoner is locked into his 
cell, it is just possible that he might be seized with illness suddenly, and 
require immediate assistance, it was necessary to provide some means of 
giving a signal to the attendants — although the constant inspection, the 
regularity of food and exercise, and the extreme vigilance of the medical 
officers make such an event barely possible — but in case of accident, the 
prisoner turns a handle, which immediately strikes the central bell of the 
gallery, and at the same moment, and by the same act, there starts out from 
the side of the door of his cell the iron plate with his number, which lay flat 
against the wall, so that the officer at the point where all these galleries meet 
sees instantly in which cell his aid is required. The invention is perfect. 


When he has attended to the call he pushes back the iron plate again flat 
into its place. The only use, however, to which this very ingenious con- 
trivance has yet been put, is to signify to the teacher-officers that the inmate 
of the cell requires more) cloth, thread, or whatever be the nature of his 
occupation, or, that he wishes for instruction in some difficulty. It is 
searcely possible that the signal should ever be wanted for sudden sickness, 
because the whole of the inmates are miraculously healthy, and are subjected 
to none of those causes which are liable to interfere with the tranquil per- 
formance of all the bodily functions. I was next conducted to the kitchen, 
where everything is cooked by steam, and on a plan of such admirable com. 
pactness and convenience, that it is worthy of comparison with many of the 
extraordinary pieces of mechanical ingenuity which are seen in our great 
manufactories. Dinner was preparing for between five and six hundred 
persons, with no more appearance of bustle or confusion, indeed not so much 
as in the ordinary kitchen of an inn. The meat and potatoes and bread were 
weighed separately, placed in separate cans, and arranged in shallow trays, 
one above another, in a kind of deep cradle, ready for drawing up through 
the floor to the galleries above. The soup I tasted, and regretted that 
decorum would not allow me to finish my basonful. Having waited till the 
arrangement of the dinner was nearly completed, we again ascended the stairs 
to see the men who had been out in the exercising grounds, or occupied in 
the different works of the prison, pass to their respective cells for their 
repast. It was a curious sight, the streams of human beings, all dressed 
alike, with the vizors of their caps down, The prisoners all wear a kind of 
mask over their faces, so as to be utterly irrecognisable by strangers, or by 
each other, marching regularly, steadily, and in perfect silence, with a space 
of twelve or fourteen feet between each of them, so as to make any commu- 
nication impossible. Each passed into his cell, and the echoes of the gallery 
announced the closing of every door in succession. While this was going 
on, up rose slowly through the floor, sliding on the bright upright bars, which 
reached to the ceiling, the immense series of loaded trays. As they stopped 
at each floor in succession, the attendants took out the cases of trays, and 
placed them on a sort of waggon reaching from one gallery to its opposite 
side, and moving on wheels along the edge of the iron railing, which thus 

s a sort of railway, An attendant at each end of this travelling apparatus, 
pushes it on till opposite the doors of two cells, when he, with wonderful 
rapidity, unlocks a little port-hole in the upper part of the door, which falls 
down outwards and forms a shelf on which he places the dinner; it is 
instantly seized by the prisoner, when the attendant pushes up the little 
shutter, locks it, and passes on to the next. In this manner they proceed 
with a quiet regularity, activity, and precision, which would seem absolutely 
impracticable to those who have not seen it in action, and thus upwards of 
five hundred individuals are served with their dinners in separate rooms, 
perfectly hot, in less than a quarter of an hour. It can be done, and has 
indeed been accomplished, in twelve minutes and a half. The evolutions of 
a.brigade of soldiers on a field day are not a more admirable exemplification 
of the power of system and order. Let us now consider that the five 
hundred men here collected are in the prime of life, from the age of eighteen 
to thirty-five; that they are the most desperate, reckless, and abandoned 
of human beings; and that they have been sentenced to long periods of 
transportation as a punishment for serious crimes; that they come into the 
prison generally utterly ignorant, and without even the rudiments of educa- 
tion, diseased in mind and body from the effects of long-continued vice 
and debauchery ; and that they are placed in this correctional prison, not 
merely as a punishment, but as a means of reformation; to impress. them 
with the value of character, to eradicate bad habits, to implant virtuous 
feelings, to be taught a mechanical employment, and habits of activity, in- 
dustry, and self-dependence, and to fit them for useful colonists; the sudden 
revulsion, the silence, the negation of intercourse with their fellow creatures, 
the compulsory reflection, and the feeling either of suppressed revenge or of 
remorse, which must occupy the minds of men so placed ; that the brains 
of these individuals have been utterly uncultivated in their higher parts, and 
that the sole development of intellect has been in the animal wisdom called 
cunning, and rendered subservient to the merest animal appetites and in- 
stincts. Let us consider these things, and then say if we might not 
reasonably expect some instances of suicide, and some of idiocy and insanity. 
Did they occur in the proportion of one in fifty, it would form no valid 
objection to the system, if the forty-nine were manifestly bettered by the 
discipline; for, with intellectual organs so perversely educated, it could 
hardly be expected that even a large proportion should be capable of real 
mental reform. Well !— No case of suicide has occurred! although such 
was confidently expected; and in eighteen months there have been three 
cases of insanity, two of which had the character of imbecility, and which I 
cannot but think were aggravated by the’ imperfect nutriment which was at 
first allowed. One of these three cases was evidently admitted improperly 
at first: but if we allow all the three to have been produced by the severe 
educational discipline of the prison, it amounts to two per annum in five 
hundred ; not even the‘proportion to which the same individuals would 
have been liable in a state of freedom, with the habits of intemperance, 
debauchery, and irregularity peculiar to their class. Yetthere are causes of 
mental imbecility peculiar to solitary confinement which cannot be disenssed 
corum publico, ‘That such an incredibly small number of sick should exist 
in this prison, and that so few should become imbecile under such discipline, 
speaks highly for the judgment with which the general laws of the prison 
have been framed, and for the skill and attention of the accomplished and 
sagacious physician, Dr, Owen Rees. 





DREAMS, NIGHT-NOISES, AND PHANTOMS. 
BY CHARLES OLLIER. 
[Abridged from a clever paper in Ainsworth’s Magazine for October.) 


Aw obscure writer, in 1766, thus expresses himself as to ghost-craft: 
* Does not every tool of superstition carefully limit his apparitions to time, 
place, and person — to-night, to a corner, and to a coward? Why are 
ghosts eternally banished from sunshine and a crowd? What mighty 
causes restrain their stalk in daylight and in company? If they are be- 
nevolent to mankind, why should they decline opportunities of at once 
securing indubitable testimony of their existence — of accepting that rever- 
ence their nature would attract, and that gratitude their kindness would 
excite?” 

The delusions of ghost-craft arise from a variety of causes. Some of them 
are accidental and natural ; others brought about by morbific agency ; nota 
few by imposture; more by fear; and many by the wilfulness of credulity 
in ghost-seers themselves. Let us give one or two modern instances : — 
In 1807, a baronet, now living, was summoned from school to a town on the 
coast where his father had died suddenly. Having arrived late at night, 
after a fatiguing journey, and his spirits being exhausted with the unexpected 
loss he had sustained, the young heir requested to be shown to his bed-room, 
where his sorrow and agitation were soon lulled by sleep, the “ balm of hurt 
minds.” Between one and two o'clock in the morning, he was awakened by 
a low wailing sound, dirge-like (so it seemed to his half-slumbering senses) ; 
he lifted himself from his pillow and listened. It was no dream. The 
moaning noise continued, and grew louder and louder. While our youth 
looked about, by the gleam of a night-lamp in his chamber, the two leaves 
of a folding-door opposite him swung open as if to give space for the en- 
trance of a ghastly pageant. It was as startling an announcement as that 
which in Spenser's “ Faery Queene” was made to Britomart, when, in 
“ chearelesse night, 

the yron wicket open flew, 
As it with mighty levers had been tore ; 


And forth yssewd, as on the ready flore 
Of some theatre, a grave personage.” 


Having remained awhile fixed with dismal apprehension, the young 
baronet crept out of bed, and stole breathlessly into the adjoining room. 
The first object that met his view was a figure in white drapery, and with a 
visage of the same colour as its robes. It seemed advancing towards him, 
face to face. Being, for a moment, terrified, the youth dared not proceed ; 
and as he stopped, the spectre also became immovable. But this was not 
all that encountered his gaze in that grim apartment. A coffin was there ; 
and on it were plumes of black feathers, waving and bending as if super- 
naturally forced to take part in some dreary ceremony. The lamenting 
sound —the sudden swinging open of folding doors, seemingly by their own 
impulse —the white figure — the coffin and bowing plumes — were all cal- 
culated to impress him with a belief that ghostly influence was at work ; and 
had he yielded to his fear and rushed from the place, he would have given 
another phantom-story to the already existing veritable stock. But, though 
only sixteen years of age, the youthful baronet was one of those few persons 
whose presence of mind rarely deserts them. Summoning his faculties, and 
coolly investigating what he saw, he ascertained that the pale spectre was a 
reflection in a pier-glass (till then unperceived ) of himself in his night-gear, 
which, as he moved, would of course seem to be moving towards him; the 
wailing noise was produced by wind through partially opened windows, near 
which the corpse lay ; this wind, increasing in strength during a gusty night, 
had forced open the folding-doors that had been only imperfectly and hastily 
secured (perhaps in trepidation) when a bed was prepared for the youth ; 
and the strong breeze had also given a waving motion to the black plumes 
placed on his father’s coffin. 
young mourner retired to his inner apartment, deliberately bolted the 
folding-doors, offered up a prayer to his Maker, and was again blessed by 
sleep. 
The following are other instances of natural and accidental causes of 
spectral impressions: — A young lady, known to the present writer, was 
terrified, one night, by seeing at the foot of her bed a tall shadow making 
perpetual obeisances. Though it is quite natural that beauty should be in 
the receipt of homage, the damsel accustomed to adulation at other times, 
was alarmed by such intrusion at “the dead waist and middle of the night.” 
Hiding her bead under the bed-clothes, she summoned her scattered spirits, 
took counsel within herself, and having recovered her presence of mind, 


looked with a scrutinising eye at the phantom. There it was, still making | 


salaams according to the Eastern mode of adoration. “ A figure of the other 
world!” thought she. “ Dreadful!” How far she might have blamed her 
attraction for bringing such unwelcome visitants, no one can tell; but her 
self-possession had acquired strength ; and self-possession is fatal to ghosts, 
whether their advent be to worship or to terrify. She arose, went to the 
window, and detected the “cause of the effect.” Her house was on the 
border of a suburban by-lane, and a gas-lamp standing there had projected 
into the room a shadow of an intermediate tree, whose branches swayed in 
the night-breeze. She took care afterwards to close the shutters. 

Garments hung upon pegs in bed-rooms are often, during night, taken for 
ghostly figures. 


We have heard of a gentleman of nervous temperament being haunted by a 
colossal figure robed and turbaned like a Turk, and having a fiery visage. 
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Having fully ascertained these points, the | 





| comforted. 


Sir Walter Scott relates a remarkable instance of this as | 
having occurred to himself; and many persons have been similarly deceived. 


Night after night did this gaunt apparition present itself. The visitation at 
length beeame intolerable, and the sufferer, terrified into courage, 

For men as resolute appear 

With too much, as too little, fear, 
resolved desperately to attack the disturber of his nocturnal slumbers.’ It 
would not do to let his impulse cool ; so he jumped out of bed, rushed to- 
wards the phantom, seized it, and found the window-curtain in his grasp. 
The fiery face turned out to bea large brass knob, over which the upper part 
of the curtain was thrown. 

Of those visions oceasioned by morbific agency, the following are speci- 
mens : — A lady who had been to Sierra Leone with her husband (an army 
captain) was compelled to leave the settlement on account of ill-health, and 
return to England by herself. During the voyage, she was too weak to 
quit her cabin. This was divided by’a screen, on one side of which was 
a sofa where she reclined during day ; the other contained her night-berth. 
One afternoon, when not far from the termination of her voyage, she saw, 
as she reposed on the sofa, her husband (whom she had left in Africa), 
seated by her side. In spite of a deadly faintness that came over her, she 
uttered a hurried exclamation of wonder at seeing him there, when he in- 
stantly arose, and glided from her view behind the screen. A convulsive 
outcry brought the ship’s surgeon to her cabin. ‘“ My husband is here!” 
gasped she; “why did you not tell me so?” “ You have been dreaming, 
dear madam,” replied the doctor ; “ Captain is at Sierra Leone wit 
his regiment. Compose yourself.” “He is here, I tell you,” rejoined she 
with a wild emphasis. “Go behind that screen, and you will see him.” 
The surgeon drew aside the screen, when no one appearing there, the lady 
exclaiming, “ Then he is dead!” sank back, and became, for a time, in- 
sensible. This idea was too strong to be repressed. Being certain she 
had seen her husband’s ghost, the lady felt already the desolation of a 
widow. Soon after landing in England, she received a letter from her 
husband, announcing his probable return sooner than was expected. But 
even this did not remove the gloomy impression. “He must have died 
in that horrible climate,” thought she, “after his letter was dispatched.” 
At length, however, the captain arrived in London in good health, and we 
believe both he and his lady are living at the present hour. This vision 
was nothing more than a “brain image,” or hallucination of disease, aided, 
probably, as Coleridge says, by “one of those unconscious half-sleeps, or 
rather those rapid alternations of the sleeping with the half-waking state, 
which is the true witching time — 


The season 
Wherein the spirits hold their wont to walk, 


—the fruitful matrix of ghosts.” 

By way of companion to the above, we may mention another supposed 
ominous appearance equally fallacious, and occasioned by morbid per- 
ceptions resulting from long watchfulness. A solicitor in London left his 
private house one morning, telling his wife that he should dine with a friend, 
and desiring her to send a change fof clothes to his chambers in Lincoln's 
Inn, where, to save time, he should dress. This was accordingly done. It 
was the month of November. Between five and six in the evening, the lady, 
who, with the sweet and untiring solicitude of a mother, had several days 
and nights watched the bedside of a sick infant, heard a carriage draw up at 
her door; and, happening at that moment to be going towards the nursery, 
saw, from above-stairs, her husband pass into his dressing-room, ™ Why,’ 
said she to a woman-servant, “I thought your master was going to dinner 
from his chambers. Were not his clothes sent there?” “I believe so, 
ma’am,” was the answer. “It has been neglected,” responded the lady; 
“his carriage has just stopped at the door, and he is now in his dressing- 
room. Go and ask his man why the commands were disobeyed.” The 
girl went on her errand, and returned, saying the things had been sent as 
ordered, and that her master was not in the house, Strong in her first im- 
pression, the lady descended to her husband’s dressing-room—that room 
into which, a few moment’s before, she had seen him enter: it was vacant ! 
Hour after hour did she pass in dreadful perturbation. She refused to be 
Not knowing whither her husband intended to go, she was 
ignorant where to make inquiry; and only after his return would she be 
persuaded that a warning phantom had not been seen by her. Had any 
accident happened to her husband in his homeward path, nothing would 
have removed her belief in a supernatural vision. Her delusion was the 
fruit of long anxiety and sleeplessness at the couch of her child. Hypo- 
chondria had set in. It is fitting that, for every accidental coincidence in 
these matters, numerous non-coincidences should be recorded. 

The singular cases of diseased imagination manifested by Walderstein, a 
celebrated physician of the university of Gottingen, and by Nicolai, a 
German bookseller, are too well known to require recital in this place. 
Both these men, though terribly oppressed by phantoms of the mind, have 
done great service to the cause of common-sense by subjecting the pheno- 
mena under which they laboured to calm, philosophical investigation ; and 
so perfectly had long practice given them mental command, that they were 


| able, even when the morbid affliction was raging— when the phantoms were 


actually present—to examine the condition of their mind and nerves, and 
lay the result before their fellow-creatures. 

A narration is somewhere made of a man who saw his own ghost in every 
apartment of his house. It was in vain that he tried to elude the apparition 
by going from the parlour to the study—from the study to the drawing- 
room —from the drawing-room to his bed-chamber ; in each and all sat his 
other self, scaring him with ubiquity. This was, in every sense of the word, 
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| an intense monomania —an extravagant case of egotism assuming the hor- 
rible. * * * A physician of the name of Cook, living at Leigh, published | 
in 1765 an account of certain spiritual agents who hovered about him, and | 


supplied him with supernatural intelligence concerning his patients. This 
was obviously a professional puff; but such an effect did it have on the 
general mind, that a private gentleman (one Mr. King) thought it worth 
while to destroy the doctor’s pretences, and completely did he demolish the 
nonsense.” Cook pretended that to him alone was communicated these 
warnings. 


guardians of mankind, why should we limit our ideas of their number and 
locality ? What claim has Leigh to such a share of their vigilance ? — or 


, your house to the peculiar privilege of being their office of intelligence ? | 
Men, as moral agents, are every where, I presume, in the same defenceless | 


state ; and equally require, and are entitled to, the same spiritual corre- 
spondence and protection. Were the favour of these gracious beings at all 
visibly or palpably experienced, it would not be circumscribed, nor partially 
distributed, nor dispensed only to a few in the world during hours of solitude 
and darkness, but, like every other display of Divine Providence, would be 
general, constant, and indisputable.” This applies to all ghost-stories: it is 
conclusive ; but truth was not exactly Dr. Cook’s object. To be deprived of 
his warning-ghosts was to lose so many patients ; and accordingly, as far as 
in him lay, he struggled hard to establish his visions to a “liberal and en- 
lightened public.” This made King only more determined in his argu- 
ment ; and the result was, that he annihilated the physician and his phantoms 
at “one fell swoop.” The controversy, though now forgotten, is well worth 
reading. 
ee 


THE TREASURE-SEEKER. 


FROM THE GERMAN GOETHE. 


[Every man is more or less a Treasure-seeker — a hater of labour — until he has received 
the important truth, that labour alone can bring content and happiness. There is an affinity, 


| strange as it may yee, between those whose lot in life is the most exalted, and the haggard 


hollow-eyed wretch who prowls incessantly around the crumbling ruins of the past, in the 

belief that there lies beneath their mysterious foundations a mighty treasure, over which 

= — demon keeps watch for evermore. But Goethe sha 
self. 


Many weary days I suffer’d, ' 
Sick of heart and poor of purse ; 
Riches are the greatest blessing — 
Poverty the deepest curse ! 
Till at last to dig a treasure 
Forth I went into the wood — 
* Fiend! my soul is thine for ever!” 
And I sign’d the scroll with blood. 
Then I drew the magic circles, 
Kindled the mysterious fire, 
Placed the herbs and bones in order, 
Spoke the incantation dire. 
And I sought the buried metal 
With a spell of mickle might — 
Sought it as my master taught me ; 
Black and stormy was the night. 


And I saw a light appearing 
In the distance, like a star ; 

When the midnight hour was tolling, 
Came it waxing from afar : 

Came it flashing, swift and sudden ; 
As if fiery wine it were, 

Flowing from an open chalice, 


Which a beauteous boy did bear. 


And he wore a lustrous chaplet, 
And his eyes were full of thought, 
As he stepp'd into the circle 
With the radiance that he brought. 
And he bade me taste the goblet ; 
And I thought — « It cannot be, 
That this boy should be the bearer 
Of the Demon's gifts to me !” 


“ Taste the draught of pure existence 
Sparkling in this golden urn, 
And no more with baneful magic 
Shalt thou hitherward return. 
Do not dig for treasures longer ; 
Let thy future spellwords be 
Days of labour, nights of resting : 
So shall peace return to thee !” 
Blackwood’s Magazine for October. 


—<—$—<———__ 
SECRET OF WILD-FOWL SHOOTING. 


Tae great thing in all wild-fowl shooting is to look well before you with | 
the glass; but this is particularly necessary in shooting from a punt. If | 
the birds see or hear the paddles — if at ever such a distance, however con- 
cealed you may be when you come near them— they will always have got 








read the moral to us | 


| which we had chosen for our resting-place. 
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an inkling of danger, and will, therefore, be much more difficult of approach. 
If a man requires to be told to keep still, and not to show himself, he had 
much better never attempt shooting from a punt. The wildest of the wild- 
fowl species is, I think, the duck and drake; these I never made much of 
with the punt, except at one particular season of the year, During the 
harvest moon, large flocks of them collect from the small moor-lochs to feed 
on the stubbles ; and as they are then very fat and drowsy, and many of them 


| yearling birds, if you pick a calm day, with a bright sun, there must be 
His antagonist answers in the following strain: —“ If we admit | 
the reality of your spirits, and invest them with the character of sagacious | 


strange mismanagement if you do not make sad havoc among them. It is 
a great advantage, if you can manage it, to have the sun in your back, as you 
will both see the birds easier, and they will have more difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the punt with the sun in their eyes. I have already said that 
you should always keep to windward of the birds, as in that case it is much 
easier and more expeditious to work up tq them. I am quite aware that I 
am at variance with the prince of punt-shooters (Col. Hawker) in this 
respect, who gives as his reason for working up against the wind, that it 
prevents the birds from smelling you. In this he is borne out by the decoy- 
men, who generally carry a burnt peat before them for the same reason. 
But I am quite convinced, from my own experience, that there is no greater 
fallacy than that wild-fowl smell you. The proof which Mr. Colquhoun 
mentions, in his “ Moor and Loch,” I think is quite sufficient to set the 
matter at rest. If you lie in ambush, any wild-fowls will swim close up to 
you, even when the wind is blowing directly from you to the birds, without 
discovering you ; but, make the least rustling, and they are off in a moment. 
I think, therefore, that their aeuteness of hearing is quite sufficient to account 
for the difficulty of getting at wild-fowl down wind ; and when an animal 
is particularly acute in any one of its senses, it will generally be found that 
it is proportionably deficient in some other. Now, the sense of smell is 
bestowed on most animals for the purpose of enabling them to find their 
prey, or to direct them in their choice of food, it is, therefore, a strong 
presumptive evidence against the duck tribe having acute smells, that most 
of their food is procured under water —some of the most wary, such as the 
golden-eye, entirely under water — where the sense of smell can be of no 
use tc them. It is generally supposed, to make up for this deficiency, that 
they have a peculiarly sensitive membrane in the bill, which guides them in 
the choice of their food. Nature is never so lavish in her gifts as to bestow 
two senses in an eminent degree, when one of them will answer every end, 
But my experiments in the punt were quite sufficient to convince me of the 
popular error. Col. Hawker asserts that, in sculling up to birds with the 
wind (which must make some noise) the birds will be apt to smell you. 
My experience has proved that you may get much nearer birds, going down 
wind, with the wheel (which makes no noise), than against the wind. Whe 
ther, therefore, it is the noise of sculling, or the sense of smelling, which 
is the cause of detection, I leave the reader to form his own opinion. 
— Sportsman. 
—$—— 


THE DEAD SEA. 
A SKETCH FROM “ £OTHEN.” 


Tue gray light of the morning showed us, for the first time, the ground 
We found that we had bivouacked 
upon a little patch of barley, plainly belonging to the men of the caves. 
The dead dushes which we found so happily placed in readiness for our fire, 
had been strewn as a fence for the protection of the little crop. This was the 
only cultivated spot of ground which we had seen for many a league, and I 
was rather sorry to find that our night fire and our cattle had spread so much 
ruin upon this poor solitary slip of corn land. The saddling and loading of 
our beasts was a work which generally took nearly an hour, and before this 
was half over, day-lightcame. We could now see the men of the caves. They 
collected in a body, amounting, I should think, to nearly fifty, and rushed 
down towards our quarters with fierce shouts and yells. But the nearer they 
came, the slower they went; their shouts grew less resolute in tone, and soon 
ceased altogether. 
us, and behind this “ took up their position.” My men, without premedita- 
tion, did exactly that which was best ; they kept steadily to their work of load- 
ing the beasts without fuss or hurry ; and whether it was that they instinctively 
felt the wisdom of keeping quiet, or that they merely obeyed the natural incli- 
nation to silence which one feels in the early morning, I cannot tell ; but I 
know that, except when they exchanged a syllable or two relative to the work 
they were about, not a word wassaid. I now believe that this quietness of our 
party created an undefined terror in the minds of the cave-holders, and scared 
them from coming on; it gave them a notion that we were relying on some re- 
sources which they knew not of, Several times the fellows tried to lash them- 
selves into a state of excitement, which might do instead of pluck, They 
would raise a great shout, and sway forward in a dense body from behind the 


| thicket; but when they saw that their bravery, thus gathered to a head, did 
| not even suspend the strapping of a portmanteau or the tying of a hat-box, 


their shout lost its spirit, and the whole mass was irresistibly drawn back, like a 
wave receding from the shore. These attempts at an onset were repeated se- 
veral times, but always with the same result. I remained under the apprehen- 
sion of an attack for more than half an hour, and it seemed to me that the work 
of packing and loading had never been done so slowly. I felt inclined to tell 
my fellows to make their best speed, but just as I was going to speak, I ob- 
served that every one was doing his duty already. I therefore held my peace, and 
said not a word, till at last Mysseri led up my horse, and asked me if I were 
ready to mount. We all marched off without hindrance. After some time, 


The fellows advanced to a thicket within thirty yards of © 





a 
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we came across a party of Ibrahim's cavalry, which had bivouacked at no great 
distance from us. The knowledge that such a force was in the neighbourhood 
may have conduced to the forbesrance of the cave-holders. We saw a scraggy 
looking fellow, nearly black, and wearing nothing but a cloth round the 
loins; he was tending flocks. Af\erwards I came up with another of these 
goatherds, whose helpmate was with him. They gave us some goat's milk — 
a welcome present. I pitied the poor devil of a goatherd for having such a 
very plain wife. I spent an enormous quantity of pity upon that particular 
form of human misery. About mid-day I began to examine my map, and to 
question my guide, who at last fell on his knees, and confessed that he knew 
nothing of the country in which we were. I was thus thrown upon my own 
resources, and calculating that on the preceding day we had nearly perfor- 
med a two days’ journey, I concluded that the Dead Sea must be near. 


sight of its dismal face. 


as far away as the eye could follow, blank hills piled high over hills, pale, yel- 


low, and naked, walled up in her tomb for ever the dead and damned Gomor- | 


rha. There was no fly that hummed in the forbidden air, but instead a deep 


the heats of the long, silent years. 

I now struck off towards the debouchure of the river ; but I found that the 
country, though seemingly quite flat, was intersected by deep ravines, which 
did not show themselves until nearly approached. For some time my pro- 

was much obstructed ; but at last I came across a track which led to- 
wards the river, and which might, as I hoped, bring me to a ford. I found 
in fact, when I came to the river's side, that the track reappeared upon the 
opposite banks, plainly showing that the stream had been fordable at this place. 
Now, however, in consequence of the late rains, the river was quite impracti- 
cable for baggage horses. A body of waters, about equal to the Thames at 
Eton, but confined to a narrower channel, poured down in a current so swift 
and heavy, that the idea of passing with laden baggage horses was utterly for- 
bidden. 1 could have swum across myself; and I might, perhaps, have suc- 
ceeded in swimming a horse over. But this would have been useless, because 


have been madness for them to rely upon the swimming of their beasts across 
such a powerful stream. I still hoped, however, that there might be a chance 
of passing the river at the point of its actual junction with the Dead Sea, and 
I therefore went on in that direction. Night came upon us whilst labouring 
across gullies and sandy mounds, and we were obliged to come to a stand- 
still quite suddenly, upon the very edge of a precipitous descent. Every step 
towards the Dead Sea had brought us into a country more and more dreary ; 
and this sand-hill, which we were forced to choose for our resting-place, was 
dismal enough. A few slender blades of grass, which here and there singly 
pierced the sand, mocked bitterly the hunger of our jaded beasts ; and with our 
small remaining fragment of goat's milk rock, by way of supper, we were not 
much better off than our horses: we wanted, too, the great requisite of a 
cheery bivouack — fire. 


wind blew swiftly and cold, 


In | 
this I was right, for at about 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon I caught a first | 
I went on, and came near to those waters of death ; | 
they stretched deeply into the southern desert, and before me, and all around, | 








Moreover, the spot on which we had been so sud- | 


denly brought to a stand-still was relatively high and unsheltered, and the night | moderate the alarming vibrations, which threatened to topple the whole 


The next morning I reached the debouchure of | 


| letters. 


the Jordan, where I had hoped to find a bar of sand that might render its pas- | 


sage possible. ‘The river, however, rolled its eddying waters fast down to the 
“sea” in a strong, deep stream, that shut out all hope of crossing. It was al- 


ways said that no vegetation could live in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, | 
but now I began to look upon my party and myself as forming a very fine | 
“ plantation ;” for never, in the hunting sense of the term, were men more | 


thoroughly “ planted.” 

It now seemed necessary either to construct a raft of some kind, or else to 
retrace my steps, and remount the banks of the Jordan. I had once hap- 
pened to give some attention to the subject of military bridges—a branch of 
military science which includes the construction of rafts, and contrivances of 
the like sort ; and I should have boen very proud indeed if I could have car- 
ried my party and my baggage across by dint of any idea gathered from Sir 
Howard Douglas or Robinson Crusoe. 
from want of food, and besides there were no materials. 


| and boots, and put them inside the diligence. 
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was something in the anxious writhing of his supple limbs that seemed to ex- 
press a sense of his false position, and struck me as highly comic. I had no 
crotchet at that time against the punishment of the death, but I was unused 
to blood, and the proposed victim looked so thoroughly capable of enjoying 
life, (if he could only get to the other side of the river), that I thought it 
would be hard for him to die, merely in order to give me a character for en- 
ergy. Acting on the result of these considerations, and reserving to myself a 
free and unfettered discretion to have the poor villain shot at any future mo- 
ment, I magnanimously decided that for the present he should live, and not 
die. Ibathed in the Dead Sea. The ground, covered by the water, sloped 
so gradually, that I was not only forced to “sneak in,” but to walk through the 
water nearly a quarter of a mile before I could get out of my depth. When 
at last I was able to attempt a dive, the salts held in solution made my eyes 
smart so sharply, that the pain which I thus suffered, acceding to the weak- 
ness occasioned by want of food, made me giddy and faint for some moments; 
but I soon grew better. I knew beforehand the impossibility of sinking in 
this buoyant water; but I was surprised to find that I could not swim at my 
accustomed pace: my legs and feet were lifted so high and dry out of the 


| lake, that my stroke was baffled, and I found myself kicking against the thin 
stillness ; no grass grew from the earth—no weed peered through the void | 


sand; but, in mockery of all life, there were trees borne down by Jordan in | 
some ancient flood, and these, grotesquely planted upon the forlorn shore, | 
spread out their grim skeleton arms, all scorched and charred to blackness by 


air, instead of the dense fluid upon which I was swimming. The water is 
perfectly bright and clear ; its taste detestable. After finishing my attempts 


at swimming and diving, I took some time in regaining the shore ; and before 
I began to dress, I found that the sun had already evaporated the water which 
clung to me, and that my skin was thickly encrusted with sulphate of magnesia. 


——— 
A STORMY VOYAGE IN ITALY. 


We started from Milan at four o'clock, r.m., on the 20th of September 
—raining cats and dogs— alone inside the diligence as far as Como —recog- 
nised by the good folks del’ Angelo (what a fuss they made, landlord and 
all!), though we only stayed in the town five minutes, waiting for the mail 
Went on to a little dirty pothouse, a post from Como, to supper, as 
they called it—all garlic (the cost, one frane and a half )—quite uneatable. 
About a quarter past ten arrived at Bissone, on the borders of, the Lake of 
Lugano. At Como we picked up a very agreeable priest, who, observing 


| on the continued rain for many days past, and pouring doubly down at the 
in such a case I must have abandoned, not only my baggage but all my atten- 


dants, for none of them were able to swim, and without that resource it would | 


time, said that he feared we should not be able to get across the lake, as they 
had been unable to make the passage the day before for many hours, 
After waiting at Bissone for an hour, and after many misgivings as to the 
result of the quarrel going on outside between the Austrian mail-guard and 
the deputation of boatmen, we learned gladly, and yet with some alarm, that 
we were about to embark. The wind was howling, shrieking, roaring, and, 
more than all, it was blowing, pulling, tearing, and tugging. It had ceased 
to rain, and the clouds were driving, as if they were behind their time, and 
afraid of being overtaken by the fellow behind. We were ushered on to a 
raft, about twelve yards long and six broad, whereon the diligence, horses, and 
all, were quietly standing. There were no sides to the raft, but a parapet of 


| about a foot high, so that the water rushed every now and then over our 


feet. When we got full into the wind, we expected to be upset every 
moment. The priest prayed, evidently sincerely, for he was quite calm and 
engrossed. P and I pulled and pushed alternately at the diligence, to 


thing over, assisted by the whole number of boatmen, incapacitated, by the 
breaking of their oars, for any thing active in the propelling way, but oaths. 


| (We had had double the usual number of men, at double the usual price per 


man.) I asked P what we had better do?—we were dreadfully hot 
with our exercise. He said, ‘Jump over and swim till the horses are 
drowned, and then swim back to the raft.’ This wauld have been the best 
plan if, as seemed inevitable, we had gone over. So we took off our coats 
But we did get safe over, 


| though very far from the proper landing-place, and after a very unusually 


But we were all faint and languid | 
Higher up the river | 


there were bushes and river plants, but nothing like timber, and the cord | 


with which my baggage was tied to the pack-saddles amounted altogether to | 


a very small quantity — not nearly enough to haul any sort of craft across the 
stream. And now it was, if I remember rightly, that Dthemetri submitted 
to me a plan for putting to death the Nazarene, whose misguidance had been 
the cause of our difficulties, 
tion, for the slaying of the guide was of course easy enough, and would look 
like an act of what politicians call “vigour.” If it were only to become 
known to my friends in Engiand that I had calmly killed a fellow creature 
for taking me out of my way, I might remain perfectly quiet and tranquil 
for all the rest of my days, quite free from the danger of being considered 
“slow ;” I might ever after live on upon my reputation, like “single-speech 
Hamilton” in the last century, or “single-sin ” in this, without being 
obliged to take the trouble of doing any more harm in the world. This was 
&@ great temptation to an indolent person ; but the motive was not strength- 
ened by any sincere feeling of anger with the Nazarene. Whilst the question 


of his life and death was debated, he was riding in front of our party, and there 


| did little else than walk, the alternative being a stand-still. 


| struck us they were long in changing horses. 
There was something fascinating in this sugges- | 


long passage. We, after some delay, at about one o’clock, got under weigh 
for Lugano (by coach and horses). Lovely ride, by this far the loveliest 
of the lakes ; quite fine, barring the clouds —full moon—the road lay close 
by the lake, but very high above it—no parapets. Arrived at Lugano 
about two. Shivered and smoked for an hour, and started again. Got to 
Bellinzona about nine in the morning, and over a road much impaired by 
the rain as far as Giornico, Here the road became so bad, that the horses 
At last, at 
Faido, a man opened the door, and, with a perfectly uninterested air, gave 
us some, we did not know what, information, and then joined a group of 
silent staring idlers like himself. We paid no attention for some time, till it 
We then learned that the 
road towards Airolo was utterly broken up and carried away ; and if the 
rain ceased, and the torrents consented to shrink au plus vite, the road could 
not be restored in much less than a month. After long consultation — we 


| were seven; an Italian of Genoa, in bright blue trousers; an Uri grazier, 


about seven feet high; P , myself, two other passengers, and the mail. 
guard — the two nameless travellers and myself were for sleeping where we 
were, and off in the morning. The guard said he must be off if he could 
get a guide. There was found to be a track, avoiding the Dazio Grande, 
over the mountains ; but only one guide could be found who had ever gone 
the road, and he only once, in the great floods of 1834. Well, after dining, 
we started off. I was lame, but P promised he would stick by me; it 
still rained boa-constrictors, its constant practice of an afternoon, forenoon, and 
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early morning. We had about thirty guides, variously laden with our lighter | 
impediments ; the obstacles were escorted by a larger detachment, at a slower | 
pace. The guides squabbled, and it was dark, with rain and clouds ; it was | 
about three o’clock. The guides divided; P was involved in a mist of | 
guides, so that I could not discover him. They and he set off on the higher | 
road, I waited till I was nearly left alone, and then followed the only | 
guide who knew the route. I should have been lost, no doubt, but for that 
man, who came back for me once when I had been standing a quarter of an 
hour alone — scarcely able to keep my footing on the slanting sides of the 


mountain, and by my obstruction creating quite a shallow or rapid in the | 
No road, nor track, nor print of a footstep to be | 


The | 


stream in which I stood. 
seen, before or behind, and no one in sight for a quarter of an hour. 
torrent 100 yards below, sheer below, roaring till I was deaf; and its foam 


rising higher than my position, nearly blinded me, together with the in- | 


cessant rain. This was just over the worst part of the Dazio Grande ; where 
the road, at least what was left of it, was 60 feet under the torrent in its 
present state. 
and about 30 yards further. 
of the tolls exacted to pay the great expense oceasioned by the casualties to 
which its dangerous position subjects it. We saved the toll, at any rate. 
Well, the guide came back for me, and made holes for my feet, and rescued 
me; it was a rescue, and no mistake. 
crying like a child. In another place we had to wait a quarter of an hour, 
to improvise a bridge over an extempore torrent, which, on this its first 


public appearance, was rolling rocks the size of a cow about like marbles. | 
It carried its antidote, however, with it in the shape of a tottering pine, over | 


which we crossed. ‘The danger was probably not Jess than being principal 
in an ordinary duel; but to this we had become indifferent by this time ; 
also perfectly indifferent (I at least) to the want of either shoes or stockings 
—the soles of each had utterly disappeared. Our pace during the greater 
part of this road (to which the tops of the houses in a London street would 
be a royal road) was a fast run. After about three hours we rejoined the 
road, and arrived at an inn, at Piota; here we waited, and then P and 
his twenty fellow-travellers rejoined us, with certainly an equally momentous 
account of their road; theirs was the wrong one, and they were really pro- 
videntially saved. 
tumbler of kirch-wasser per man, we got to Airolo—a nice, clean, but cold 
inn, jolly English-loving fat landlord, and pretty daughters. The next day 
up St. Gothard—very cold—the snow falling so fast, that, looking back, 
the tracks of the wheels and horses were filled up and imperceptible before 
we were out of sight of the place where they had been. This pass, though, 
perhaps, not equal to the Splugen, as a work of engineering (je n’en sais 
rien), is, I swear, infinitely more terrific in bad, and, I should think, more 
beautiful in fine weather. At Hospital we dined, and got into a car alone, 
which drove for a league through a lake, somewhere in which was the road : 
we might have been near it. Through Andermatt, thence by a shocking, 


most perilous road—no parapets—over the Devil's Bridge before we were | 
aware of it: it is very fine on looking back; but there is another by it, | 
Thence at last to | 


quite as grand in position, though something safer. 
Amstag; whence, indifferent at last to broken roads and torrents dashing 
across our path, half carrying the horse away into the Reuss, we got to 
Altorf and Fluelen; good inn. To our joy and surprise the honourable 
Austrians took all additional expenses on themselves, and our payment at 
Milan covered all. — Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in Germany and Italy. 


+ me 
HOW TO GET OUT A NOVEL.—THE SECRETS OF 
PUBLISHING. 


Surrose I have written a work, and that it is a good one — what is the 
best way of publishing it?” “ First,” replied the veteran, “ you must tell 


me what sort of a work you have written, for that is an important part of | 


the question. You may write a moral work, with a high purpose, which 
might happen to read it— but which would have a sale so limited, as not to 
pay for the expense of the paper on which it was printed ; or you may write 
some story, which would be in the shape of a novel, and which must be in 
three volumes, of course.” 
“ For many reasons, In publishing a work, you have to consider the class 
of persons who will buy it, and the expense of advertisements. Now, for all 
those works which appear in the shape of novels, the principal customers are 
the circulating libraries; and they prefer a work in three volumes to a work 
in one, because in letting it out they get a-larger-profit by it. And then, in 
respect to advertising a book, you can easily understand that, as the cost of 
advertisements is the same for a work in three volumes as for a work in one, 
it falls lighter on the former than on the latter. 
one hundred pounds in advertising a work in three volumes, to this you 
have to add the printing, about one hundred, and the paper, the expense of 
which will be according to the number of copies you print— we will sup- 
pose five hundred, that is about fifty-six pounds.” “ So that the cost of 
publishing a work in three volumes, with five hundred copies printed, is two 
hundred and fifty-six pounds?” “Just so. Now for the other side of the ac- 
count. We must presume, of course, that the selling price of your book is a 
guinea and a-half.” “ Why so? Is not a high price prejudicial?” “ Because 
a less price would not pay your expenses, as I will explain to you. You 
will receive for your book five hundred guineas, less your publisher’s charges, 
which will be about fourteen per cent.” “ What becomes of the half- 


The Ticino had carried away about 150 yards of road here, | 
The pass is called Dazio Grande, on account | 


| exacts.’ 


The blue Italian here joined us, | 


After two hours quick walking, re-inspirited by a | 





| of smoke ? 


| its victims. 
would do you honour with all thinking men — that is, all thinking men who | 
| metal of the Dutchman or the Turk. 


“ Why must it be in three volumes, of course?” | 


Now, suppose you expend | 
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guinea?” “ That is given to the booksellers and to the circulating libraries 
who buy, as their discount ; those copies that your publisher sells to private 
individuals for the guinea and a-half are his profit so far as the half-guinea 
is concerned ; he accounts to you only for the guinea, deducting from that, 
as I said before, about fourteen per cent. as his commission. Besides this, 
you must calculate on sending about thirty copies to various newspapers 
and periodicals, and to private friends. Now let us see how. the account 
stands. Your expenses are two hundred and fifty-six pounds ; your receipts 
are, for four hundred and seventy copies, deducting your publisher's commis- 
sion, in round numbers, four hundred and twenty-four pounds, from which 
you have to deduct your expenses of two hundred and fifty-six pounds.” 
“ Which would leave for me one hundred and sixty-eight pounds as the 
remuneration for my time in writing the book.” “ Yes: and presuming 
that the work took you twelve months to write ——and what with planning, 


| thinking, composing, with the necessary intervals of leisure-— cutting down, 


correcting, preparing for the press, and correcting the proof sheets, with va- 
rious other attentions, it could hardly oceupy less time— you would then 
have one hundred and sixty-eight pounds for the support of yourself and 
your family for one year in the position of respectability which society 
* That is not sufficient to support a family; particularly when it 
is considered that a man cannot certainly calculate on writing a work a-year. 
Under any circumstances, he could calculate on doing so only for a few 


| years; and then he has written himself out!” — From Mr, Rowcroft’s “ Man 


without a Profession.” 
oS 


EPIGRAM. 


Cuarm’p with a drink which Highlanders compose, 
A German traveller exclaim’d with glee, — 
* Potztausend ! sare, if dis is Athol Brose, 
How goot dere Athol Boetry must be! ” 
Hood's Magazine for October. 
> — 

Tosacco Smoxinc 1y France. — That tobacco is a poison, is a position 
not overthrown by the fact, that men become habituated to the pipe and the 
snuff-box. There is no poison to which a man may not inure his system by 
little and little. Such was the method pursued by Mithridates, who lived 
on poisons to escape being poisoned. We read in Hudibras that 


The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Was asp, and basilisk, and toad. 


The prince would in due time have been qualified to devour a boa con- 
strictor, and wash it down with a flask of prussic acid. The rage for tobacco 
promises utterly to destroy all that constitutes the fame of France. It seems 
first of all to threaten her cuisine. The kitchen is in danger! This alarming 
tendency is manifest in its operations on the palate and its effects on the 
stomach, It paralyses the exquisite sense of taste, mars the appetite, and 
debilitates the digestive powers, by, wasting both the peptic juice and the 
saliva. In the great affair of life, appetite corresponds with the pleasure of 
imagination and hope, taste with actual enjoyment, digestion with the 
pleasures of memory. Appetite is our Akenside and Campbell; digestion 
our Rogers; we forget the poet —if any — who has sung the intermediate 
stage of bliss, worth the other two combined. But to the hardened “ fiemeur” 
what is palatable but his pipe or his cigar?— what appétissant but the 
odour of the estaminet ? — what can he digest of more substance than a puff 
The fathers of the French kitchen were not the votaries of 
tobacco. Their palate was healthy, their appetite vigorous, their stomach 
perfect, and their brain, consequently, busy, clear, fanciful, inventive. Upon 


| these great and indispensable qualities they founded the culinary eminence 


of their country. In their days the kitchen smoked and not the cook; the 
estaminet presumed not to dispute the palm with the restaurant. Now, it 
is to be feared that France is in the decadence of her gastronomic reputation. 
Tobacco is, of all divinities, the must jealous, and its votaries end in being 
Then what is to become of the airy and elastic temperament of 
The French quicksilver will soon be transmitted into the dull 
Smoke is light, but those who smoke 
are heavy. Melancholy marks them for her own. What sunshine can pene- 
trate the cloud in which they wrap themselves; what music awake them 
from their grim repose? The pipe of the smoker is not the pipe to which 
swains dance. The féte of St. Cloud will ere long be the only rural festival 
in France. Summon the moustached Monsieur from the houka to the polka 
— summon him you may — but you might just as well invite the Abd-el- 
Kader to an Irish jig, or ask the Emperor of Moroeco to dance Sir Roger 
de Coverley. Paris, in short, will soon be one vast estaminet, or cigar-divan, 
an European Algiers, or a French Constantinople; and it will only remain 
to wear the turban, read the Koran, and take an annual pilgrimage to the 
black stone of Mecea. — New Monthly Magazine. 

Vatue or A Cuain.— A chair of great antiquity, belonging, perhaps, to 
the time of the founder, remained, till within a few years, in St. George's 
Hall; when, through some strange neglect, it was suffered to be removed, 
and is now, I am informed, in the possession of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
Chairs were at that period often richly painted and gilded. In illustration 
of which*we find, in the wardrobe book of Edward L, an entry of 11. 19s. 7d. to 
Walter the painter, for a step to the foot of the new chair, in which the 
stone of Scotland was placed near the altar, before the shrine of St. Edward 
at Westmjnster ; and to the carpenters and painters, for painting the said 
step, and for gold and colours to paint it with; also, a case for its covering. 
— Windsor in the Olden Time. 
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| war between France and England .” God forbid!” he interposed, 
“ But if there were, should you still be eager to fight?” “ Oh! non—non 
| —non!”* said he, shaking his bead vehemently. “ What, not for the glory 
of France!” France has glory enough,” said he. “ You a soldier and say 
so!” I rejoined, willing to try him to the utmost. “ Why, the very 
newspaper editors in Paris, many of them, recommend war. They write 
with the greatest fire. In London there were even clergymen who met the 
other day and spoke in favour of war. They spoke with remarkable spirit.” 
“ They have not seen war,” said he; “I have. They bave no old wounds, 
aching like mine with the changes of the weather. They have never 
bivouacked on marshy ground, and lain raging with fever in an African 
hospital. They have never wiped from their faces the brains of a comrade. 
_ They have never beard the shrieks of a burning village. Croyez-moi 
Monsieur, a soldier who has done his duty can never recommend war.” 
| ——Jlood’s Magazine for October. 


Rarrie-sxaxe Ficur ix tae Prarares, — Rattle-snakes are proverbially 
abundant upon all these prairies ; and as there is seldom to be found either 
stick or stone with which to kill them, one hears almost a constant popping 
of rifles or pistols among the vanguard, to clear the route of these disagree- 
able occupants, lest they should bite our animals. As we were toiling through 
the sandy hillocks which border the southern banks of the Arkansas, the day 
being exceedingly warm, we came upon a perfect den of these reptiles. [I 
will not say “ thousands” — though this, perbaps, were nearer the truth— 
but hundreds, at least, were coiled or crawling in every direction. They 
were no sooner discovered than we were on them with guns and pistols, de- 
termined to let none of them escape. In the midst of this amusing scramble 
among the snakes, a wild mustang colt, which had somehow or other become 
separated from its dam, came bolting in among our relay of loose stock, to 
add to the confusion. One of our mules, evidently impressed with the im- 
pertinence of the intruder, sprang forward and attacked it, with the apparent 
intention of inflicting summary chastisement, while another mule, with more 
benignity of temper than its irascible compeer, engaged most lustily in de- 
fence of the unfortunate little mustang. As the contest was carried on 

| among the waggons, the teamsters soon became very uproarious; so the 
whole, with the snake fracas, made up a capital scene of confusion. When 
the mule skirmish would have ended, if no one had interfered, is a question 
which remains undetermined ; for some of our company, in view of the con- 
|{| sequences that might result from the contest, rather inhuimanly took sides 
with the assailing mule; and soon after they entered the lists, a rifle-ball 
relieved the poor colt from its earthly embarrassments, and the company 
| from further domestic disturbance. Peace once more restored, we soon got 
under way, and that evening pitched our camp opposite the celebrated 
“ Caches” —a place where some of the earliest adventurers had been com- 
pelled to conceal their merchandize. — Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies. 





A Hiuxr vo Exciaxp, —Cownecricur Crock Commerce. —The extent 
of the clock manufactory of Connecticut is not perhaps generally known. It 
is estimated that her citizens manufacture clocks to the amount of one mil- 
lion dollars per annum. A ‘correspondent of the Rochester “ Democrat,” 
residing at Hartford, says —* For the last three years we have been gradually 
pushing our notes of time into foreign countries; and such has been our 
success that, within a few hours’ ride of this city, one thousand clocks are 
finished daily ; and it is a fair estimate to put down five hundred thousand 
clocks as being manufactured in this state last year. This year the number 
will be still increased, as John Bull is so slow in his movements that there is 
no hope of reform until he has plenty of Yankee monitors. These we are 
now sending him by every ship that clears from our seaports. In 184] a 
few clocks were exported there as an experiment. ‘They were seized by the 
Custom House at Liverpool, on the ground that they were undervalued. 
The invoice price is dols. 1,50, and the duties 20 per cent. They, however, 
were soon released, the owner having accompanied them and satisfied the 
authorities that they could be made at a profit, even thus low. Mr. Sperry, 
of the firm of Sperry and Shaw, was the gentleman who took out the article. 
He lost no time, after getting possession of his clocks, in finding an auetion 

| house. They were made of brass works, cut by machinery out of brass 
‘|| plates, and a neat mahogany case enclosed the time-piece. They were a fair 
eight-day clock, but wholly unknown in England. ‘The first invoice sold 
for 41. to 51, or about 20 dols. each. Since that time every packet carries 
out an invoice of the article, and 40,000 clocks have been sold there by this 
one firm, Sperry and Shaw. Others are now in the business, and the North of 
Europe has become our customer. India, too, is looked too as a mart for 


these wares; several lots have been forwarded to the ports of China.” Sim- 
monds's Colonial Magazine. 
Intsu Novets. — The English who have not visited Ireland are not to be 


blamed for the disparaging views which they have taken of the character of 
its people. The novels descriptive of Irish life suggest many vulgar and 
grovelling ideas ; for the ordinary Irish novel is generally little better than 
three volumes of brogue and blarney, When an Englishman sees his language 
turned topsy-turvy by an imaginary peasant, who is made to talk in a high 
strain, a sense of the ridiculous comes across his mind. It is very hard, in- 
deed, for the most consummate literary artist to render faithfully the emotions 
of an Irish peasant, without creating a sense of the ridiculous, arising from 
the contrast between the ardour and eloquence of the peasant, and “ the lofty 
strain of illegitimate English,” in which he vehemently pours out ihis feel- 
ings. — Jreland and her Rulers. 


———— 
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Pecuxianitizs oF Birps.—In the spring of 1840, a number of rooks com. 
menced building their nests in the low trees which ornament the approach 
to Mr Allen’s house at Ballystraw, near Duncannon, county of Wexford, 
After the labours of the day were over, they would assemble in the trees, 
and apparently take up their station for the night; bat no sooner did the 
twilight fade away than the rooks, as if distrustful of their safety, took flight 
to Kilmannock, the seat of Mr. Haughton, near Dunbredy Abbey. In this 
manner they continued nightly to forsake the newly-planned colony until 
incubation commenced, when they were constrained to remain, or to spoil the 
eggs by leaving them. They preferred the former, and reared.a numerous 
progeny. According to our notions of such matters, the trees here alluded 
to were, from their small size, totally unfit for the purpose to whith the 
rooks had applied them; but they no doubt were led to select,the spot from 
its proximity to good feeding ground, or other cogent considerations. It is 
a remarkable fact, that the rooks which build in'the trees at Woodstown, the 
seat of Lord Carew, on the Waterford side of Waterford Haven, always obtain 
their supplies of food for their young ones from the Wexford side. The dis. 
tance they have to fly across the estuary is little less than two miles, yet do 
they invariably undertake the journey many times a day, even in the most 
tempestuous weather, and when it is difficult to make head-way against the 
storm. — Polytechnie Review for October. 


Deatn or Lavy Hester Sranuorr. —I received, from an English tra- 
veller, this interesting account of the heroine’s death, or rather of the cir- 
cumstances attending the discovery of the event. The letter is dated Djoun 
(Lady Hester’s late residence), and contains the following passages : — «I 
reached this strange hermitage last night, and though time and some naval 
officers are urging my departure, I am too glad to find myself in a place 
whereof we have often discoursed, to allow the opportunity of writing to 
you to pass by. How beautiful must this convent-palace have been when 
you saw it, its strange mistress doing its hospitalities, and exercising her 
self-won regal power! A friend of has a letter from the sultan to her, 
beginning ‘ Cousin.’ She annihilated a village for disbbedience, and burned 
a mountain chalet with all its inhabitants, for the murder of a traveller. * * * 
She held on gallantly to the last. Moore, our consul at Beyroot, heard she 
was ill, and rode over the mountains accompanied by a missionary, to visit 
her. A profound silence was over all the palace—no one met them —they 
lighted their own lamps in the outer court, and passed unquestioned through 
court and gallery, till they came to where she lay: a corpse was the only 
inhabitant of Djoun, and the isolation from her kind which she so lon 
sought, was indeed completed. That morning thirty-seven servants had 
watched every motion of her eye ; that spell, once darkened by death, every 
one fled with the plunder ; not a single thing was left in the room where 
she lay dead, except upon her person; no one had ventured to touch that, 
and even in death she seemed able to protect herself. At midnight the 
missionary carried her out to a favourite resort of hers in the garden, and 
there they buried her. The buildings are fast falling into decay.” — Eothen. 


Seanish Recaurrine.— The mode pursued by Cabrera in recruiting was 
most simple. When the voluntary enrolments were not sufficient, he would 
send out a strong detachment to any village submitting itself to the govern- 
ment of the queen and cause a bando, or a notice, to be posted up in the 
following words :—‘ Los mozos de este pueblo que no se presenten en et ter- 
mino de las 24 horas, seran arcubuseadon por detras como traidores.” “ The 
young men of this village, who do not present themselves in twenty-four 
hours, shall be shot in the back as traitors.” Soldiers obtained in this manner 
were ludicrously called “ kittens.” — Col. Tucker's Camp and Cabinet. 


Tue Dietary or tHe Mopet Paison. — The dinner which I saw dis- 
tributed consisted of a pint of good soup — as good as is found at the table 
of a tradesman — five ounces of bread, one pound of potatoes, and four 
ounces of meat, weighed after being cooked and divested of bone, making it 
nearly equivalent to half a pound of undressed meat with the average quantity 
of bone —an allowance considered sufficient in the domestic economy of 
large families, an excellent dinner, and vastly better than can be enjoyed 
every day by the family of the labouring man. Breakfast consists of three- 
quarters of a pint of cocoa, made with three quarters of an ounte of the 
solid flake, two ounces of milk (real milk) and ‘six drachms of treacle’— a 
very grateful beverage: with this he is allowed ten ounces of bread. His 
supper is a pint of gruel with six drachms of treaele, and five ounces of 
bread. As the soup contains a good deal of barley, it forms an important 
portion of the nourishment, which would be a very abundant allowance for 
a labouring man out of prison; and master of his own time. There is no 
fermented fluid whatever allowed to the prisoners; their drink is perhaps 
the purest and best water to be found in the world; it is drawn by an 
artesian well from a depth of three hundred and seventy feet, and is foreed 
up to the top of the prison by pumps worked by the prisoners: from thence 
it is conducted by pipes into every cell. For this generous but unstimulating 
diet (for the quantity of food, at least) the prisoners are indebted to the 
sound judgment and humanity of the medical officer, Dr. Owen Rees. No 
man better knows that, to keep the brain ina state fit to receive instruction, 
it must be well nourished; that when you call on the intellectual organ for 
the highest efforts of which it is capable (self restraint), you: must supply it 
with wholesome and invigorating blood ; that it is vain to expect attention 
to moral instruction while the stomach is unsatisfied, and the faintness of in- 
sufficient nourishment renders the mind either listless or savage ; and that if 
the object is to be attained of rea) reformation, it must be by the exercise of 
a healthy brain. — /Uuminated Magazine for October. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Ballads and other Poems. By J.G.Whittier. H.G.Clarke, 
Old Bailey. 

Chronicles of the Bastille, No, X. TT. C. Newby, Mor- 
timer Street. 

Why didst Thou Smile so Kindly. A Ballad. Written 
and composed by J. R. Ling. Monro and May. 

My Home on the Deep Blue Sea. ASong. Written and 
composed by J. R. Ling. E. Ransford. 

Knight’s Weekly Volume. 

No. XV. The Elephant. 

Recreations of Leisure Hours. Crawford and Son, Kil- 

marnock. 


MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


Hood’s Magazine. Renshaw, Strand. 

Simmonds’s Colonial. Simmonds. 

Fisher’s Colonial. Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate Street. 

Farmer’s Magazine. Rogerson. 

Fraser’s Magazine. Jackson, Regent Street. 

Bentley’s Miscellany. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 

Ainsworth. Mortimer, Adelaide Street. 

Polytechnic. Mortimer. 

Sportsman. Rogerson. 

Belle Assemblée. Rogerson. 

Illuminated. Mackenzie, Crane Court. 

Sporting Magazine. Pittman. 

Church of England Magazine. 
Ave-Maria-Lane. 

The Art Union. 
Fleet Street. 


Edwards and Hughes, 


Monthly Journal of Fine Arts. How, 


ee 


ART-UNIONS. 


Mr. Boys’s Fine Art Distrrisution. — In ac- 
cordance with the announcement which has repeat- 
edly been advertised, the drawing of the prizes in 
Mr. Boys’s fine art distribution, or art-union, took 
place on Monday, in the great room of the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, in Great Queen Street. Shortly 
after 2 o’clock the chairman, Mr. C. M. Elderton, 
took his seat, and the gentlemen of the committee, 
Dr. Lobb, Messrs. Scoren, Biggenderd, Brady, 
Cole, Baggallay, Clarke, Griffiths, Rutter, Brooks, 
Venn, Wagstaff, Forsyth, Captain J. Hall, &c., 
were in attendance. ‘The two principal prizes 
were No. 10,043, valued at 500 guineas, being the 
original picture of the trial of Charles I. by Mr. 
Fisk, and No. 10,960, the trial of the Earl of 
Strafford, by the same artist, The first of these 
pictures was won by a gentleman in Wales, and 
the other by a gentleman at Liverpool. 


Drawine or tHe Herrarr2mion. — The draw- 
ing of the chances in Mrs. Parkes’s Art-Union 
Heptapramion, so called from there being only 
six blanks to a prize, also came off on Monday, in 
Covent Garden Theatre. The drawing was con- 
ducted in the same way as the drawing of the 
chances of the London Art-Union, and was per- 
fectly fair and honourable. Ladies attended at 
the wheels and drew forth the numbers and the 
prizes, which were proclaimed aloud as they were 
drawn by persons employed for the purpose. Mr. 
Stone, who then took the chair, opened the business 
by a short statement of the rules of the drawing, 
after which no delay took place. Mrs. Parkes 
and the committee, the Rev. Dr, King, Messrs. 
Upscott, Geesin, Murray, Buckle, and other gen- 
tlemen were on the platform during the pro- 
ceedings, which appeared to give satisfaction to 
everybody. The stage, the pit, and the boxes 
were filled with people. It was said that the 500 
guinea prize, the picture by C. Landseer, A. R. A., 
“ The Battle of Langsyde,” had become the pro- 
perty of Mr. Southgate, of Fleet Street. 


Se 


Fietp Garvens.—A bill for the purpose of 
promoting the letting of field gardens to the 
labouring poor, which was introduced into the 
House of Commons towards the close of the last 
session of parliament by Mr. Cowper, the member 
for Hertford, and Mr. W. Miles, the member for 
East Somerset, but which has not yet received the 
sanction of the legislature, has recently been 
printed and circulated. The preamble of the bill, 
after reciting that the practice of letting small 


allotments of land or field gardens to poor | 


labourers and artisans has been found greatly to 
better their condition, and that it would be found 
expedient under certain regulations to increase the 
means of obtaining land for such purpose, and to 
establish in parishes trustees to manage and super- 
intend such field gardens, enumerates various acts 





passed with the view of ameliorating the condition | with great care, After some time, one only was 
of the poor, all of which it is deemed expedient to | found to sprout ; it gradually increased in height, | 


alter so far as the empowering churchwardens or 
overseers or guardians of the poor to take or hire 
land for the purpose of letting the same to poor 
inhabitants of the parish; and the power previously 
possessed by them appears in effect to be delegated 
to four wardens of the field gardens, who are to 
be elected by the parishioners in public meeting 
assembled, and are to act in conjunction with the 
officiating minister of the parish. The wardens, 


who are to hold their office for three years, are to | 


be empowered to take land belonging to the parish, 
or to hire land, provided that the quantity so 
taken or hired do not exceed half an acre for 


| 





every ratepayer assessed at not more than 101, | 


and that land they are (provided this act should 
become law) from time to time to let in field 
gardens or small plots, not exceeding half an acre 


at such rents as they may think fit. Clause 22. 
provides that if the rent received upon any field 
garden be four weeks in arrear, or that if the land 


or, if not evicted, the field wardens are to become 
personally liable. Power is given, by application 


to two justices, for the recovery of arrears of rent, | 
which rent, if found to be more than sufficient to | 


cover all expenses, is to be handed over to the 


overseers of the parish, by them to be employed in | 


aid of the poor-rates. Clause 29. confines the 
operation of the act to England and Wales; and 
clause 30. (the last), as usual, provides the power 
of its amendment or repeal. 

Execrricity anv Locxep Jaw. — The following 
account of the efficacy of this extraordinary remedy 
we should do wrong in withholding, though it 
should never again prove effective. We have the 
account “from some friends who chanced to be 
present, and saw the patient eating the first meal 
she had taken in five days a few minutes after the 
spasms had ceased. She had previously been 
nourished by drawn milk through the apertures 
of the closed teeth, through which the edge of a 
knife could be passed with the greatest difficulty. 
The young woman was thus affected in con- 
sequence of exposure to cold and fatigue, and was 
completely recovered by the electro-galvanic ap- 
paratus applied to both angles of the jaw. The 
machine had not made forty revolutions when the 
jaw opened to its full and natural width, We 
learn that it has been successfully applied for many 
nervous diseases of the eye; also in a case of 
poisoning by laudanum, where two entire ounces 
had been swallowed. In this case the patient was 
revived by the machine, and collapsed alternately 
during five hours, the intervals becoming shorter, 
till speech was re-established. Curvature of the 
spine has also yielded to its power. Indeed, 
its proper application is as varied as diseases of 
general debility and irregular nervous action. It 
was applied by Dr. E. H. Diseon, of 5. Mereer 
Street. — New York Journal of Commerce. 

Veceraste Purxomenon. —In the garden of 
W. Grimstone, Esq., of the Herbary, Highgate, 
is now to be seen a pea plant in full bearing, 
which is remarkably illustrative of the great 
length of time the germinating property can con- 
tinue in seeds. This plant was produced from 
one of three peas presented to the above gentle- 
man by J. T. Pettigrew, Esq., surgeon, of Saville 
Row, having been taken by the latter and the 
authorities of the British Museum, from one of 
the vases recently extracted from an Egyptian 
sarcophagus, and where, according to compu- 


| tation, the vases with their contents must have 


remained for no less a period than 2844 years. 
The vases contained a large quantity of dust, sup- 
posed to be the decomposition of a number of 
grains of wheat, vetch, and other peas. Some of 
the grains of wheat have been sown, and found 
productive, but the vetch peas have not ger- 
minated; the other pea, resembling the British 
culinary pea, has, in the above instance, been tried 
effectually. ‘The three peas were placed by Mr. 


| Grimstone’s gardener in a hot-bed, and watched 


growing like a sprout. At the end of each petal 
are three singular fangs. Each flower was of bell 
shape, something like a convolvulus, but not so 
large, from the centre of which the pods have shot 
forth, and are now nineteen in number, and fit to 
gather, and they are in shape something between | 
our marrowfat and scimitar peas. They have, of 
course, not been tried, but it is believed they are | 
suitable for culinary purposes, judging from the 
blossoms having been white. Mr. Pettigrew, and 
several eminent botanists, scientific and other gen- 
tlemen, have seen this vegetable phenomenon, and 
take great interest in it. 

Hosrirat ror Consumption anp Diseases oF 


| tHe Cuest at Baomrron.—It is gratifying to 


find that the builders Messrs, Bird of Brook 


| Green, Hammersmith, are now steadily proceed- 
each, to such poor inhabitants of the parish, and | 


ing with the western wing of this elegant and 
| useful building, the first stone of which was laid 


| by Prince Albert in June last and of which a 


| be not duly cultivated, the tenant shall be evicted, | 


| graphic representation was given in the Pictorial 
Times. Several munificent bequests from the 
Earls Galloway, Brownlow, and J. Lowndes, 
| Esq., have recently been forwarded to the com- 
mittee. Meantime it is highly cheering to find 
the work of benevolence prospering so satisfac- 
| torily, When finally completed, it will rank among 
the proudest charities of the metropolis. 
| Power or Fascination iy Serrents.— Many 
| causes might have given rise to the origin of the 
| pretended power of fascination of serpents. It is 
true that most animals appear absolutely ignorant 
of the danger which menaces them, when they find 
themselves in the presence of enemies so cruel as 
serpents. We often see them walk over the bodies 
of those reptiles, pick at their head, bite them, or 
lie down familiarly beside them; but we need 
not also deny that an animal, unexpectedly sur- 
prised, attacked by so formidable an adversary, 
seeing his menacing attitude, his movements, p2r- 
formed with such celerity, may be so seized with 
fear as, at the first moment, to be deprived of its 
faculties and rendered incapable of avoiding the 
fatal blow which is inflicted at the moment when 
it perceives itself assailed. Mr. Barton Smith, in 
a memoir expressly written to refute all that has 
been advanced on the fascination of the rattlesnake, 
relates several instances which prove that birds 
do not show themselves afraid, except when the 
serpent approaches their nests to seize their 
young. ‘Then one may see the terrified parents 
fly around their enemy, uttering plaintive cries, 
just as our warblers do when any one stops in 
the vicinity of their nests. It may also be, that 
the animals which it is pretended had been seen 
fluttering around the snake, and at last falling 
into his mouth, have been already wounded by his 
poison-fangs : a supposition which perfectly cor- 
responds to the way in which venomous serpents 
master their prey. —— tree-snakes seize their 
prey by twisting their slender tails around their 
victim. Dampier has several times been a witness 
to this spectacle. Observing a bird flapping his 
wings and uttering cries, without flying, this 
traveller perceived that the poor bird was locked 
in the folds of a snake, when he attempted to lay 
hold of it. Russel presented one day a fowl to a 
dipsas, and the bird, in a short time, gave signs of 
death. Not conceiving how the bite of a snake 
not poisonous and so small could produce such an 
effect, he carefully examined the fowl, and found 
the folds of the tail of the snake around the neck 
of the bird, which would have perished had he 
not disengaged it, Many birds of small size are 
accustomed to pursue birds of prey, and other 
enemies of their race, or fly about the place where 
the object of their hatred lies concealed. There 
is reason to believe that this phenomenon, known 
in Europe to every observer, also takes place ia 
exotie regions; and, perhaps, this also is one of the 
circumstances whieh have contributed to the im 
vention of the stories which have been related of 
the power of fascination in serpents, — SeAlegel’s 
Physiognomy of Serpents, in Med. Times. 
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THE PICTORIAL TiMHES 


Of this Day will be published an extensive Series of ENGRAVINGS illustrative of the present ANNUAL MEETING of the 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT YORK; 


Amongst which will be found Portraits of all the distinguished Scientific Personages who take part in the Proceedings, as well as Representations of all the 
It will also contain a correct and truly splendid View of the 








Meetings and Assemblies connected with the Association. 


MUTINE, ESPIEGLE, AND CRUIZER, 





EXPERIMENTAL 12-GUN BRIGS, 


ROUNDING THE BUOY OF THE CANT SAND, OFF THE ISLE OF SHEPPEY, IN THEIR PASSAGE TO THE DOWNS, 







VARIOUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


THE QUEEN’S TOUR IN SCOTLAND. 


And many other BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, and all the News of the Week. 






Orders should be immediately given to the News Agents, and care taken to specify the exact Title— PICTORIAL TIMES. Price 6d. stamped, 






Office, 135. Fleet Street, London, 
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ON THE FIRST OF OCTOBER, 


AINSWORTH’'S MAGAZINE 


WILL CONTAIN THE COMMENCEMENT OF 


REVELATIONS OF LONDON, 


W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ., 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL 


LONDON: JOHN MORTIMER, ADELAIDE STREET. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


BY “ PHIZ.” 


ENDER and FIRE-IRON 


| MRS. sours AMERICAN SOOTHING Sypur, FOR 
HILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH 


my JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING 8YR Tey Facies Remet 

for of 
— ae hctn em ums the 
—h-y fae reduced. 


ond Sep J oy iy ~ from painful 





SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief inn Pain, 







]DWARD PRICE and Co. be 
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POSITE CANDLES ie 
PATENT Can oa 
tention 
he name = 





m 
the trade wholesale b EDWARD 

Vegas 9 and by P. and 
we 





GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
At H. Perring’s, City Rost, Finseery, opposite the Artillery . ‘ 


N Gold, Silver, and “Gilt Cases, ay sane of whic” 

are manufactured by the best London Mak ctthat a some first- 

P oy Geneva Watches. The public are intemed the whole of 

the Stock is genuine udieed eran property, col the various 

Pawnbrokers in and about London; serery | Watch is is warranted 
mitted in wel, bans cleened end carefully examines eae amined before sub- 

n shape ; and as to an , they must 

gi i fore a ratisfacthn, every Week’ tet , A 4 than 


being 
if variety of Watches repaired rae ex- 
chan, anette Glasses fitted, 6d. each. 
* yt y Watch not omored of, and returned within seven 
days, ain he exchanged 0 or or the mone: — cent 


from the purchase. The trade supp 





CORY'S POWDERS FOR CHILDREN. 


ORY’S POWDERS for CHILDREN are 
recommended to Mothers and Nurses, not sommay 

for, bes * a ey, Homing Fever in all of — » Measles. 
Worms and Teethi Wastiag of the Limbs, Jaundice, 


M i i fe 

4a. 6d., 108. pad th duty included. Each et has the sig 
nature of W. H.C written a 

which none are gen — Mr. Cory may be consulted as usual. 
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